AUDI ovis 


shed by the tofa visualinstruction, NEA 


Classrooms devoted entirely to audio-visual education 
(by projection) are no longer necessary. Today, all 
classrooms can be converted to audio-visual rooms in- 
expensively by the installation of LEVOLOR Audio- 
Visual Venetian Blinds. These blinds give complete 
control of ambient light to suit the subject, projector 
and student activity. 


With a LEVOLOR installation, the instructor can at 
any time and for any subject quickly and easily adjust 
the classroom light. There’s no delay, no need for a 
special room assignment. 


Write for 
Levolor’s How 


invaluable sy 
survey report 
“How Dark "Ooms 
Should Audio- 
Visual Rooms Be?” 


No charge or obligation. 

Write to’ Audio-Visual Dept., Levolor 
Lorentzen, Inc., 722 Monroe St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Be sure to specify 


The Scientifically Developed Audio-Visual Blind 


COPYRIGHT: LEVOLOR LORENTZEN, INC. 
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Veteran DAVI member shakes hands with 
youngest registrant. Lida Myers photo. 


DAVI Veterans Honored 


As presiding chairman of the Ar- 
chives and History Committee, M. I. 
Smith (shown above) awarded 31 
meritorious service certificates at the 
business meeting Wednesday of Con- 
vention Week. Recipients of this 
award must have reached retirement 
or 60 years of age and must be DAVI 
members of not less than 10 years’ 
standing. The awards are for “out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
audiovisual education.” Veterans thus 
honored at the Convention were: Rog- 
er Albright; V. C. Arnspiger; B. A. 
Auginbaugh; Harry Baumbaugh; Es- 
ther L. Berg; Henry Childs; Charles R. 
Crakes; Winifred E. Crawford; Evelyn 
Davis; Alfred Devereaux; Paul E. Duf- 
field; Wilbur Emmert; Helen B. Gar- 
rity; George E. Hamilton; John Hol- 
linger; Rita Hochheimer; Emma A. 
Hunt; Abraham Krasker; William F. 
Kruse; Howard LeSourd; William Le- 
win; Chester Lindstrom; Bruce E. Ma- 
han; F. Dean McClusky; Austin Ol- 
ney; Grace Ramsey; Justus Rising; 
Judith Rue; Wendell Shields; M. I. 
Smith; and Celia Trolinger. 


AUDIO - VISUAL INSTRUCTION is pub- 
lished monthly except July and August 
by the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION goes to all 
members of the Department; member- 
ship dues including Avupbi0o-VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION, $5 ($2 of which goes to Au- 
DIO- VISUAL INSTRUCTION ) ; Single copies 
of AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 50 cents, 
annual subscription, $4. Second class 
postage paid at Washington, D.C. 
Copyright 1959, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA. All articles 
are contributed. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Anna L. Hyer, edi- 
tor; Alice Finstad, assistant editor; Joe 
Jacobs, art director; Homer Humbert, 
advertising manager; Florence Fan, cir- 
culation manager. 


Photo Coverage 

The editors of AupiovisuaL IN- 
STRUCTION are grateful to the photog- 
raphers listed below who gave freely 
of their time and cooperated in every 
way to get pictures of nearly every 
Convention event. We are sorry that 
we can use only a limited number in 
this report; others will however be 
used during the year, and the complete 
set will eventually become part of the 
Archives record. The photographers 
were: 

Lewis A. Argano, supervisor of in- 
structional aids, Renton, Washington 

Walter E. Baker, Edison Technical 
School, Seattle 

Richard C. Elliott, Tacoma (Wash- 
ington) Public Schools 

Lida Myers, Grays Harbor County 

Walter Rembold, Leavenworth High 
School, Leavenworth, Washington 

Robert C. Snider, DAVI national 
staff 


Chet Ullin, director, bureau of 
teaching materials, Kitsap County, 
Washington 
Contents: Keynoter, p. 172; presi- 


dent’s message, p. 172; National De- 
fense Education Act, p. 173; language 
labs, p. 174; John Fritz, p. 175; con- 
current sessions and occupational in- 
terest groups, p. 176; committees, p. 
178; Board, p. 181; resolutions, p. 
188. 


Cover: see p. 170 for story. 


Convention Attendance: 1005 regis- 
trants plus an estimated 1000 visiting 
teachers. 


Syp Cassyp’s Propuctiens 
“A DATE WITH LIBERTY” 
Based on Almanac of Liberty 
by William O. Douglas 
20 minutes SALE or RENT 
13 Shakespearian Film Soliloquies 
Hamlet, Macbeth, etc. 
Each 314% minutes $17.00 each 
917 South Tremaine 
Los Angeles 19, California 


959 WINNER 
BITTER WELCOME 


16mm 36 min. B&W 
Rental: $8.50 Sale: $145.00 


This motion picture portrays 
the struggle of the discharged 
mental hospital patient to over- 
come the fears and prejudices 
of his fellow-workers and to regain his place 
in the community. It dramatizes his courage 
and perseverance as he battles to keep his 
job, his home, and his own confidence. 


MENTAL HEALTH FILM BOARD 
267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-7220 
1959 
AMERICAN FILM 
FESTIVAL 


AWARD WINNERS 


THE LADY FROM THE 
PHILADELPHIA HUNTERS 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG OF 
OUTSTANDING FILMS 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
267 W. 25th St... Y. 1, N.Y. ORegon 5-7220 


midwest office: 
614 Davis St. Evanston. iil. 
Tel: DAvis 8-2411 


ish with Tachistoscopic Units. 


The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


f National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
| (3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 

It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
tary Science. 

In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number Combinations 
tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French and Span- 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE .. . Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... “best of its type’’ . . . ‘‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“*so quiet’’ . . . “‘flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%."" 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. AV 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 

FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 


DURABLE! 


come out of 
the shadows, .. INTO THE LIGHT 


Overhead Pr 


Beseler’s VU-GRAPH Overhead 
Projector is unique. it takes 
out of the shadows, into the 
light bright world of accurate 
communications. Here is the 
new, better way to teach Science 
and Shop Subjec 


ts. 


* You face your class ALL the 
time ¢ Your writing is seen by 
ALL — AS YOU WRITE IT + You 
write ar thoughts and facts on 
the VU-GRAPH, not on a dusty 
blackboard Your writing 
flashes OVER your head onto @ 
screen, appearing up to 10 times 
the original size * The subject 
matter shows up sharp and con- 
trasty, not grayish as on a black- 
boa © Project overlays, plas- 
tic models, color transparencies. 


Write for a Free Demonstration and ask for the new 
brochure “Get Your Point Across —Fast!"’ 


CHARLES 


EAST ORANGE NEW 
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Modernity Marks 


EAN STILES’ KEYNOTE 

D embracing automation, Charles 
Schuller’s call for political action, the 
emphasis throughout the whole Con- 
vention on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, the pronounced interest in 
language laboratories, John  Fritz’s 
concern with the “engineering of con- 
sent”—all of these are as contempo- 
rary as stereophonic sound, and show 
how far the field has moved since, say, 
1957 when the Washington Conven- 
tion concerned itself with local produc- 
tion, “selling” the AV program to the 
community, and “how to change be- 
havior.” 

This is not to say that the old con- 
cern with staff, budget, involving 
others, getting through to architects, 
etc. aren’t still with us (see reports of 
Committee meetings and other sessions 
on page 176-79), but it is clear that as 
DAVI grapples with the old problems 
it is also facing up to the new. 

If modernity was one aspect of the 
Convention, its cultural features were 
another. The local committee did an 
exceptional job on this. Appearing 
twice before a capacity audience in the 
Olympic Bowl (seating 500 persons), 
Mr. V. W. van Gogh of Holland 
showed slides of the famous van Gogh 
paintings, relating them to the various 
periods of the artist’s strife-filled exist- 
ence. 

Mr. van Gogh’s presentation sup- 
ported his contention that slides are an 
excellent medium for showing paint- 
ings. Better than film, he said. Not al- 
together a confirmed audiovisualist, the 
artist’s nephew remarked: “There were 
no slides in my schooldays—are we 
the worse for it? I leave that to you.” 
It was apparent, however, that he en- 
joyed himself as a contributor to the 
DAVI program. 


Visitors from Holland (photo by Elliott) . 


He was accompanied by Mrs. van 
Gogh, to the delight of front-row oc- 


Seattle Meeting 


cupants and others who crowded 
around to snap pictures and introduce 
themselves. Mr. van Gogh was intro- 
duced by Edward B. Thomas, educa- 
tional director of the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, who was instrumental in hold- 
ing over the van Gogh exhibit for a 
special DAVI tour. 

In contrast to the paintings from 
Europe was the remarkable example 
of indigenous art as performed by the 
Indian dancers at the Potlatch ban- 
quet. The dancer on the cover (Bill 
Holm) represents the clan ancestor 
who came to earth in the form of an 
eagle, took off his eagle garments and 
founded the clan. His supernatural 
act (as captured for our cover by the 
camera of Chet Ullin) is shown when 
the double mask, a huge eagle beak, 
opens to reveal a human face. The 
songs and movements, Mr Holm re- 
ports, were given to him by Chief 
Mungo Martin of the Fort Rupert 
Kwakiutl. 

A Seattle art teacher, Mr. Holm ex- 
plains that dances and songs are con- 
sidered valuable personal inheritances 
among Indian people. He and his asso- 
ciates, he said, are very grateful for 
cordial personal relationships which 
have permitted them to learn the se- 
crets of the Northwest Coast dances. 

The other dancers, performing for 
DAVI were Mrs. Holm and Mike 
Johnson, an education art major at 
the University of Washington. All 
three make their own costumes and 
masks. 


Film Treats 

Response to Mr. van Gogh’s presen- 
tation and to other slide and film show- 
ings at this Convention indicate that 
perhaps a greater number should be 
scheduled in the future. Julien Bryan’s 
film talk, “Poland Revisited After 
Twenty Years,” had everybody out by 
9 a.m. the first morning of the Con- 
vention. Between the Tides, the Eng- 
lish award winner at Venice which 
was made available by Contemporary 
Films and shown in connection with 
Stanley MclIntosh’s talk on CINE, 
evoked much appreciative comment. 
Don Hunter’s unique slide presenta- 
tion given twice Sunday night called 
for a third showing after the Potlatch 
banquet Wednesday evening. Dr. 
Hunter achieves extraordinary effect 
with two ordinary slide projectors. By 
means of a voltage regulator he fades 
one slide into the next, which, when 
accompanied by expertly chosen mu- 
sic, gives the effect of motion. Colors 
and patterns are of a piece with the 
music and technique. Chet Ullin, who 
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was on hand to assist Dr. Hunter Wed- 
nesday night, is a veteran slidemaker 
in the Seattle area. His own presenta- 
tion Sunday night was a fitting intro- 
duction of conventioneers to the scenic 
wonders of the Pacific Northwest. 


Business Meeting 


Another slide presentation favorably 
commented upon, both at the Conven- 
tion and since then in letters to the 
national office, was the executive sec- 
retary’s report to the business meeting. 
Much of the credit, Miss Hyer says, 
goes to Bob Snider who took over the 
production job this year. The report 
pinpointed the work of DAVI—travel, 
publications, liaison activities, mem- 
bership, and committee reorganiza- 
tion. The latter was a significant job 
which culminated in a report to the 
Board by Chairman Walter Bell of the 
Committee on Committees. (See page 
186 for recommendations of this Com- 
mittee as accepted by the Board.) 

SVE’s Jack Kennan appeared be- 
fore the business meeting at the invi- 
tation of Clyde Miller, national mem- 
bership chairman (who has agreed to 
serve in that capacity for a second 
year). Mr. Kennan, co-chairman of 
business memberships with Fred Pow- 
ney of McGraw-Hill, commented on 
the work done at the Convention in 
revising business memberships. | Ac- 
cording to the scale finally agreed 
upon, parent organizations of sizable 
firms will be assessed $50; small par- 
ent organizations (five or fewer on the 
payroll), $25; and regional and state 
representatives and dealers, the regu- 
lar $8 tee.| See Board .minutes for 
background discussion. 


Seattle Itself 

A pleasant aspect of the 1959 Con- 
vention was Seattle itself—the beauty 
of the city, the efficiency and grace of 
the Olympic Hotel, and the hospitality 
of the people. Elmer Moe who report- 
ed on the Boeing tour writes: “All 
Seattle being a genial host proved it- 
self again on this tour. The bus driver 
selected special scenic drives, the 
weather cooperated, and the Boeing 
Company provided a very interesting 
instructional tour. Upon arrival we 
were escorted into the cafeteria-dining 
room. While we enjoyed coffee and 
doughnuts, representatives from the 
Company's Education Department 
gave a demonstration of animated 
transparencies used with the overhead 
projector. In a few seconds we learned 
a great deal about how the landing 
gear on a plane is operated. 

“After two hours at the Boeing plant 
everyone Knew that we are now in the 
jet age in air transportation. It was 


gratifying for educators to see what is 
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Photo above illustrates LuXout DIM OUT draperies softening outside light. 


Classroom audio visual light control requirements differ according 
to circumstances. Many prefer total BLACK OUT light control; however, 
since LuXout led the way with DIM OUT light control draperies, 
many architects and engineers have indicated a preference for better 
student rapport through the use of LuXout DIM OUT draperies. 


.. audio visual projection needs. 


being accomplished at Boeing, in both 
the workmanship demonstrated and 
the beauty of the finished product. 
After all, it is the achievement of men 
and women who a few years ago were 
boys and girls in our schools, We can- 
not say that the schools have failed in 
this area.” 


Final Tribute 


Many attempts have been made to 
adequately thank the people responsi- 
ble for the success of the Seattle meet- 
ing — both as an efficient machinery 


LuXout offers both types to fulfill all light control classroom TV or 


for the work of the Convention and as 
an occasion for sampling the local cul- 
ture and scenic beauty. 

As a final tribute we dedicate this 
Convention Supplement to National 
Co-Chairmen Edith Lind and Roy 
Wright, the local committees, the na- 
tional program committee, WDAVI, 
the publicity committee for their ex- 
cellent advance coverage (including 
the March issue of Washington Edu- 
cation), the photographers and report- 
ers, the equipment staff, the graphics 
art corps; and the stenographic staff. 

—THE EDITORS. 
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Keynoter Lindley J. Stiles, dean of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. Mild ora- 
tory did not diminish the strength of his 
statements. Photo by Rembold. 


Shooting 
for the Moon 


geLEMENTARY, high school, or col- 

E lege teachers who rely exclusive- 
ly upon the teacher-centered lecture, 
demonstration, or explaining  tech- 
niques, without help from the wide 
variety of audiovisual resources avail- 
able to vitalize and enrich their pro- 
cedures, now find themselves virtually 
expendable with-the advent of tele- 
vision teaching.” 

So Dean Stiles launched the 1959 
Convention. It was a_ hard-hitting 
speech in which he went all out for 
ETV, made no pretense of pussyfoot- 
ing around educational automation, 
and, at the same time, sounded the 
tocsin for stern intellectualism. 

“The availability of television teach- 
ing makes a class period spent with an 
immature, unskilled, and uninspiring 
teacher an _ inexcusable educational 
practice,” said the Wisconsin dean 
after reminding his listeners of ETV’s 
many values: topnotch presentations 
in which the TV teacher is supported 
by research teams, ringside seats from 
which students can view the most deli- 
cate instruments of the scientific labo- 
ratory, “you were there” techniques to 
make them feel as though they are 
part of life far off in both time and 
space, and many others. 

Counting on the potential of teach- 
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ing machines, ETV, and audiovisual 
aids, Dean Stiles made these predic- 
tions for future instruction: 

@ identifying at an early age the in- 
tellectually talented and encouraging 
them to “play over their heads” (with 
the same zeal that we now encourage 
athletes). 

@ Greater emphasis upon self-educa- 
tion. (This means also encouraging 
students to progress as rapidly as their 
attainments permit, rewarding them 
with scholarships, and raising college 
entrance requirements. ) 

@ Emphasis upon qualitative achieve- 
ment instead of quantitative factors 
such as attendance, credits accumu- 
lated, years in residence, etc. 

@ Reservation of campus study for 
the upper half of the intellectual popu- 
lation and for courses requiring labo- 
ratory, library, and consultation with 
professors. 

@ Development of curriculum and 
learning laboratories to replace class- 
rooms for certain areas of study. 

@ Self-teaching machines to replace 
certain courses on school and college 
campuses. (Sound and _film-vending 
machines; tape recordings to teach 
skills in spelling, arithmetic, reading: 
TV newscasts to replace current 
events; demonstration machines for 
basic scientific principles, etc.) 

e@ TV correspondence courses to re- 
place extension classes. 

@ Talking books to help small chil- 
dren develop reading readiness. 

@ Development of instructional 
teams. At the national level the make- 
up of these teams might be (1) the 
television teacher — the best in the 
world; (2) subject matter specialists 
and curriculum experts; (3) audio- 
visual and TV technicians; and (4) a 
course director. These would be lo- 
cated in various centers of learning, 
or, Dean Stiles suggests, “possibly a 
type of Hollywood of Education will 
be developed where all courses will be 
telefilmed.” 

These “national teams” would be 
supplemented at the local level by (1) 
a teacher consultant; (2) correspond- 
ence consultant; (3) teacher interns; 
and (4) teacher secretaries. Salaries 
would be raised all around, Dean Stiles 
predicted, because they would be 
fewer in number. The teacher consult- 
ant and correspondent consultant, for 
example, would be paid better than the 
highest-salaried teachers and _ profes- 
sors are now. As for the TV teacher, 
his salary would be comparable to a 
syndicated columnist or Hollywood 
actor. 

According to Dean Stiles there are 
certain “drag forces” that tend to work 


against those who would “shoot for 
the moon” in education. He mentioned 
these: (1) the attitudes, folklore, tra- 
ditions, and stereotypes that citizens 
hold about education; (2) the educa- 
tional lock step; (3) prejudices against 
using state and federal taxes for edu- 
cational purposes; (4) vested interests 
of the various professional guilds (in 
which he included the NEA and the 
AF of T) and of religious, industrial, 
and other groups; and (5) conflicts 
over educational objectives and means 
of achieving excellence. 

Education needs more money spent 
on basic research, Dean Stiles said. It 
needs established truths to combat old 
practices based on tradition and folk- 
lore. “Investments in educational re- 
search are the price of quality in edu- 
cation,” he said. 

Another failure in education in the 
past half-century, according to Dean 
Stiles, has been the over-emphasis on 
extracurricular activities at the expense 
of intellectual pursuits. 

“Communities, school boards and 
school administrators have been so 
busy with buildings, buses, and bond 
issues,’ he said, “and so infatuated 
with extracurricular entertainments 
that relatively little attention has been 
given to what happened inside class- 
rooms. . . . In contrast, the future 
orbit for education must be aimed to- 
ward excellence in intellectual devel- 
opment. Communities must motivate 
bright students with enthusiasm and 
recognition at least equal to that ac- 
corded good athletes.” 


A Call 


to Action 


TILL VERY MUCH ON HIS METTLE 
S after a crowded year of travel and 
speaking engagements on behalf of 
DAVI (mostly in connection with the 
National Defense Education Act), 
Charles Schuller wound up his stint as 
president with a strong plea for politi- 
cal action from his own members. In 
the past, Dr. Schuller said, educators 
have regarded themselves as a little 
apart from the need for political activ- 
ity, feeling secure in the values that 
society has traditionally placed on edu- 
cation. However, in recent years, he 
said, it has become clear that as the 
battle for the tax dollar continues, edu- 
cation can no longer depend on the 
good will of the American people. 

Dr. Schuller reminded his listeners 
that there are now before Congress 
three bills needing support—the budg- 
et bill for the second year of the 
National Defense Education Act, the 
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Magnuson bill which would extend the 
benefits of educational television to 
schools across the nation, and the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill which Dr. Schuller 
said would go far “towards relieving 
critical school construction needs.” 

Dr. Schuller advocated that DAVI 
have in each of its state organizations 
a Committee on political action whose 
job it would be to keep members in- 
formed on school legislation, both 
within the state and in the National 
Capital. If the chairman of this com- 
mittee were known in the DAVI na- 


tional office he could be contacted 
promptly when action is needed. 

“It is not that our legislators are op- 
posed to education,” Dr. Schuller said, 
“but the problems they face are many 
and complex and it is partly for this 
reason that they have come to rely 
increasingly on organized opinion as 
reflected through so-called ‘pressure 
groups’ to determine what legislation 
should be passed. Other professional 
groups such as the physicians have 
long since recognized this simple truth 
and have used it to advantage.” 


Education Act Permeates Convention 


oy M. HALL, main speaker at the 
R second general session, supplied 
the introductory note to a series of 
Convention discussions of the National 
Defense Education Act. As assistant 
commissioner for research, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Dr. Hall played a 
key role in the implementation of Title 
VII, the section covering research in 
new educational media. 

He paid tribute to Anna L. Hyer, 
executive secretary of DAVI, and to 
Charles Schuller as DAVI president. 
Miss Hyer, he said, did everything she 
could “working officially and unoffi- 
cially” to help his staff in its unprece- 
dented task of setting up a research 
program of this magnitude. 

To the DAVI organization he said: 
“When the need for increase in quality 
and quantity in education in these 
United States became apparent, you as 
a resource for meeting this need ap- 
peared quite obvious.” 

Dr. Hall's topic was “utilization”: 
his words however gave lofty connota- 
tion to this pragmatic term, as these 
excerpts show: 

“If | had to give a single suggestion 
for improving the quality of the hun- 
dreds of proposals we have received 
under Title VII, I would suggest sim- 


ply that all of us .. . first establish in 
our own minds a purpose for partici- 
pating. ... Is our chief interest a com- 


mercial one, to enhance our own ego, 
to promote ourselves and our institu- 
tions, or is our intent clearly to im- 
prove the quality of education in these 


United States. Only the individual can 
decide his intents, and only he can 
evaluate them validly. But unless every 
individual does so with a deep sense 
of integrity, his failure will be reflected 
in the lack of utilization of this new 
opportunity and resource.” 

“Those of us engaged in this pro- 
gram ... will have to re-define learn- 
ing in order to make it possible for 
media to contribute effectively to edu- 
cation. Learning is not just a matter 
of transmitting information from one 
agent, the teacher, to another agent, 
the learner. As long as learning is con- 
ceived in such limited terms the new 
media will be used for just as limited 
purposes. . . . Learning is a matter of 
cognition, perception, discovery, reali- 
zation of self, understanding funda- 
mental issues, distinguishing between 
classes of things, seeing patterns and 
relationships, and cause and effect. 
How much difference would it make 
in our planning the use of new media 
if we define learning in these terms, 
rather than simply as accumulation of 
knowledge and facts? .. .” 

“I would suggest that we must be 
more concerned with objective and 
basic research in all areas of educa- 
tion, but particularly in the utilization 
of these media for educational pur- 
poses. . . . Research in education is 
not easy. There are many variables. 
They are difficult to control, they have 
a peculiar way of reacting on each 
other and resulting in unexpected out- 
comes. .. . The results of educational 


Male segment of NDEA panel— to r, Seerley Reid (audiovisual education) ; Stanley 
Williamson (science) and Kenneth Mildenberger (languages). Photo by Argano. 


research have not been as dramatically 
obvious as was the cure for yellow 
fever and polio, or the sending of a 
satellite around the moon. Actually, 
however, the results have already been 
exciting, even though we have just 
begun.... 

“But the dividends will be propor- 
tionate to the quality of the research 
and our willingness to use research in 
our educational planning and proce- 
dures. We simply cannot take for 
granted that all things are good and 
that all procedures will work. Already 
it has been discovered that children at 
lower intellectual levels do not learn 
in the same way and from the same 
stimuli as do children of higher levels. 
Science, May 1957, reports that visual 
aids are useless if their irrelevant de- 
tails capture the child’s attention. Thus 
the use of media to attract the child's 
attention may deter him from learning 
what was intended, unless the media 
are themselves planned with the sub- 
stance of the desired learning in 
mind. ...” 

“Finally we must recognize anew 
the fundamental principle that the 
quality of most ideas, particularly in a 
free society, is determined by the num- 
ber of points of view focused on them. 
. . . We cannot do justice to the edu- 
cational potential of these new media 
unless we are willing to look at them 
in terms of the knowledge of skills 
contained in many different disciplines 
and possessed by people with whom 
we have not heretofore been closely 
associated. ...” 


Following Dr. Hall's address were 
these comments from representatives 
of several segments of the educational 


field: 


ELEANOR AHLERS, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Librarians, expressed a fear, shared, 
she said, by many school librarians, 
that the book will be forgotten in the 
implementation of the Education Act. 
Six million school children have no ac- 
cess to libraries and only 25 percent of 
elementary schools have centralized li- 
braries. “We must not overlook these 
figures in the implementation of the 
Education Act,” she said. 


ELIZABETH ROUDEBUSH, director of 
mathematics in the Seattle public 
schools, said that mathematics teachers 
have known for years that they needed 
materials; for them the Education Act 
is a real boon. Materials for teaching 
linear measurement, perhaps in mobile 
carts for the “floating” mathematics 
teacher; mathematics rooms where 
youngsters can be creative and where 
there is a chance for small group ar- 
rangements; slide rules, large ones, not 
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just one for each school, but in many 
classrooms; models for teaching geom- 
etry, such as plastic models of conic 
sections — these are the materials 
Seattle teachers will request for their 
schools. And for teachers 10 years out 
of college whose calculus is probably 
a little rusty, the Seattle public schools 
want math courses on TV. 


STANLEY E. WILLIAMSON, chair- 
man, Department of Science Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, said the 
Education Act has prompted science 
teachers to take another look at the 
whole | to 12 sequence to see what 
changes should be made in staff re- 
organization, teacher competencies, 
and teaching load. 


KENNETH MILDENBERGER, assistant 
chief, Language Development Pro- 
gram, U.S. Office of Education, cited 
two major problems in the language 
field — the need for emphasis on the 
spoken tongue as opposed to preoccu- 
pation with grammar and translating 
skills, and the increased enrollment in 
language courses which cannot be met 
by the present teaching corps. AV 
equipment will help but, language 
being an intimate thing, equipment 
can't replace the teacher. Dr. Milden- 
berger thought the research provisions 
and the institutes for language instruc- 
tors would have large implications for 
these problems. 


Mrs. ARTHUR SKELTON, chairman 
of the audiovisual committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, said the PTA had mobilized 
support to restore cuts made in the 
NDEA appropriations by the House 
Committee. She called for increased 
cooperation between professional and 
lay groups. 


SEERLEY Rep of the U.S. Office of 
Education gave listeners a fresh view 
of the intent of the Act by regrouping 
its several elements. Title Ill and V, 
for example, are concerned with selec- 
tive, priority education—strengthening 
instruction in the fields of math, sci- 
ence, and languages, and encouraging 
able students through guidance. Title 
Il and IV address themselves to tal- 
ented and needy students with special 
benefits for those who want to become 
college and high school teachers: and 
Title VII is concerned with research in 
recognition that more knowledge is 
needed about methods and materials. 


Other Voices 


KENNETH NORBERG, program con- 
sultant for the New Educational Me- 
dia Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
appeared before the Research session 
Wednesday evening commenting on 
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criteria for research proposals under 
Title VII. Dr. Norberg said that proj- 
ects are acceptable in specific areas of 
media utilization, teacher training, and 
academic subject matter. Approval of 
projects depends solely upon the kind 
of project and how it is carried out. 
Geography is no determining factor. 

When projects are submitted they 
are acknowledged and classified. Cop- 
ies are sent to five consultants who 
read and rate the proposals and then 
send them to the New Media staff for 
processing. Meeting with the Teacher 
Education section on Tuesday, Dr. 
Norberg said that he was certain the 
Advisory Committee would welcome 
advice on research needs in the audio- 
visual field. He said no priorities had 
been established as to the kinds of pro- 
posals; almost any significant proposal 
in the specified areas would be given 
consideration. 


JOHN S. CARROLL, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California 
(Santa Barbara) offered these sugges- 
tions for research proposals following 
his illustrated talk on the background 
of the Education Act before a meeting 
on County and Cooperative Programs 
Monday: (1) Compare patterns of co- 
operative film library services; (2) Ac- 
tion research on improving the effi- 
ciency of the teaching-learning. process 
through AV, radio, and television; (3) 
Intermediate unit guidance services as 
re-inforced by AV_ resources:* (4) 
School supervision related to docu- 
mentary film production; (5) A study 
of science in rural schools as rein- 
forced by audiovisual services; and 
(6) An analysis of our over-learning 
in language through the use of re- 
peater sound tapes. 


Following Dr. Carroll's presentation 
Barry Morris, audiovisual consultant 
for the Florida state department of 
education, used slides to present prog- 
ress in the activation of the Education 
Act in Florida. The meeting empha- 
sized the importance of proffering 
well-coordinated plans at the outset. 
Too few such plans are in evidence, 
one of the speakers said. 

The adult education group, meeting 
in a “sharing the best” session Mon- 
day night learned that adult education 
would be relatively untouched by the 
Education Act. Seerley Reid was the 
consultant from the U.S. Office of 
Education. These implications were 
noted however: (1) loans for adults 
in certain categories to continue or re- 
new college educations; (2) participa- 
tion in modern foreign language insti- 
tutes; and (3) vocational education 
programs for terminal education of 
adults. 


Dr. Hocking stressed integration of foreign 
culture and elementary foreign language. 
His demonstration of AV materials Tues- 
day evening included a film of his own 
language laboratory. Photo by Rembold. 


Language Labs: 
Strong Appeal 
Is Evident 


HE SIGNS in Seattle were pointing 
to language laborato- 
ries. Among the best received sessions 
were the demonstration Tuesday eve- 
ning by Elton Hocking, head of the 
Modern Language Department at Pur- 
due University and the session on 
teaching modern foreign languages 
chaired Wednesday morning by Ho- 
ward Lee Nostrand, executive officer 
of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

In the exhibit hall four companies 
showed language laboratory equip- 
ment—Califone Corporation, Monitor 
Language Laboratory, Magnetic Re- 
cording Industries and RCA. Three 
exhibitors displayed records and film- 
strips for teaching foreign languages 
(Harry N. Abrams, Inc.; Curriculum 
Materials Corporation; and  Pathe- 
scope Educational Films, Inc.) and 
many of the other companies were 
glad to talk about the ways in which 
they could produce equipment and 
materials beneficial to language teach- 
ing. As one teacher observed: “You 
came out of the exhibit hall with the 
feeling that the audiovisual people 
have certainly recognized the revolu- 
tion taking place in teaching lan- 
guages.” 

At least one prominent language 
man reciprocated in kind: After ex- 
periencing his first DAVI Convention 
he stated privately that in his opinion 
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DAVI could well be the No. | profes- 
sional organization for language edu- 
cators. 

The session Wednesday offered a 
potent source of information in the 
persons of Kenneth Mildenberger, as- 
sistant chief, Language Development 
Program, U.S. Office of Education; 
George Borglum, professor of French 
Language and Literature, Wayne State 
University, and Dr. Hocking. 

Dr. Mildenberger said there were 
no new teaching objectives in the lan- 
guage field; what was new was their 
order of importance. The emphasis on 
foreign languages as a means of com- 
munication rather than a literary tool 
stresses hearing comprehension as the 
first goal, then speaking, then reading 
and writing. 

To achieve objectives in this order 
Dr. Mildenberger proposed the follow- 
ing: (1) a more practical approach 
giving students insight into the people 
of the countries whose languages are 
studied; (2) new methods and mate- 
rials to facilitate hearing and speaking: 
(3) more time for students to attain 
fluency; (4) an early start; and (5) 
well prepared teachers (both through 
inservice and pre-service training). 
Dr. Mildenberger said competency 
tests are being devised for teachers 
which will measure oral understand- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing abil- 
ity, cultural knowledge, and skills in 
language analysis. 

Dr. Mildenberger cited these rea- 
sons for the failure in the United 
States to adopt universal instruction in 
foreign languages: ethnocentrism, anti- 
intellectualism, political isolation, the 
desire of first generation Americans to 
forget the language of their parents; 
the myth that Americans are poor lin- 
guists, the notion that learning a for- 
eign language is a luxury; emphasis on 
foreign languages as a literary tool 
rather than a means of communica- 
tion, frustration and disillusionment 
because of poor teaching, and disillu- 
sionment when the implied promise of 
mastery is not realized at the end of 
two years. Dr. Mildenberger thought 
that 10 years is probably needed for 
real mastery. 

Dr. Hocking stressed the need for 
cooperation between audiovisual and 
foreign language departments. Much 
of foreign language offered in elemen- 
tary schools is sub-standard and with- 
out continuity. As a contrast he 
showed a portion of a kinescope of 
Fun with French produced by the 
Hudson Mohawk Council and telecast 
»ver WRGB in Schenectady. This se- 
ies boasts a solid sequence in Grades 

. 4, and 5. The teacher, Mrs. Slack, 

a French native with elementary 
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teaching experience. Dr. Hocking dis- 
tinguished between the lockstep labo- 
ratory where all pupils do the same 
exercises at the same time and the /i- 
brary type where there is provision for 
individual differences. A combination 
is both possible and desirable, Dr. 
Hocking said. 

Dr. Borglum of Wayne State Uni- 
versity made the point that the reason 
many students have failed to learn a 
second language well is that they have 
not learned it functionally. They have 
been taught in classes that are cen- 
tered on book, teacher, grammar, and 
classroom. Modern technological in- 
ventions now make it possible to learn 
second languages in a functional man- 
ner, Dr. Borglum said. He illustrated 
the advantages of picture usage as: 
association of the word symbol with 
the object rather than the English word 
symbol; cultural knowledge through 
extensive usage of films of the country 
in question; and the psychological im- 
pact of colored film and native voices. 

The audience was shown Lesson 
No. 13 of Images de France in which 
recorded lessons are built around col- 
ored slides of France. This basic course 
of 40 lessons developed at Wayne State 
University is suitable for one year in 
high school or for one college semes- 
ter. In a beginning class of 75 college 
students, 68 finished the course and 
only three failed, Dr. Borglum re- 
ported. 


Hidden Persuasion: 
Dr. Fritz Suggests 
Antidote 


HAT HAPPENS when the experts 
Wi. “motivational research” miss 
their cues or overplay their hands? 
John Fritz, addressing the last general 
session, showed films to illustrate the 
boomerang effect of such misjudg- 
ments after explaining the phenome- 
non of the “human engineer” which 
has grown up in our age. Dr. Fritz 
is director of the audiovisual center at 
the University of Chicago. 

A natural by-product of democracy 
where individuals must share in de- 
cision making is the appearance of 
“groups or agencies” which attempt to 
influence that decision. Mass persua- 
sion or “engineering of consent” Is not 
new, Dr. Fritz said, and quoted both 
Hobbes and Cato to substantiate his 
statement. But today’s engineers are 
thorough and deliberate, making good 
use of what is known about behavioral 
change. 

The strategy in producing films of 


this type, Dr. Fritz said, is to construct 
“cues” which will find their counter- 
parts in the pre-determined attitudes 
of the individuals to be persuaded. 
Certain images on the screen are as- 
sumed to evoke spontaneous reaction 
—either of repulsion or sympathy. 

In the first film shown, which Dr. 
Fritz said had misfired with viewers of 
high school age, the portrayal of the 
fascist heckler proved to be too exag- 
gerated. The high school audience 
found him unbelievable, and rejected 
the young American who was taken in 
as being overly gullible. As a hatted, 
briefcase-carrying type, the American 
had little appeal. On the other hand, a 
Nazi youth came off better. As a vis- 
ual symbol (cleancut blond in shirt- 
sleeves) he apparently approached 
more nearly the American ideal for 
this age group. 

The second film was more subtle, 
but also contained a boomerang. A 
harassed woman, depicting a poorly 
educated mother, finds evidence in her 
daughter's notebook that she is being 
taught about communism in school. 
She immediately takes the matter to 
the authorities. 

The “heroine” of this piece is the 
elderly, sweet-faced teacher who de- 
fends the right of academic freedom. 
The weakness of the film, Dr. Fritz 
pointed out, is that it does not at- 
tack unjust criticism of the schools 
as much as it attacks the stereotypes 
of the critics. One schoolboard mem- 
ber is shown as an indifferent charac- 
ter petting his cat; another is a harsh, 
investigator-type whose appearance on 
the screen is accompanied by strident 
music. The viewer is left at the end 
of the film with the feeling that the 
issues have been prejudged. 

“In opposing one tyranny,” Dr. 
Fritz said, “we are perpetrating an- 
other. Under the pressure of immedi- 
ate circumstances we have joined the 
camp of the hucksters.” 

Dr. Fritz concluded with this state- 
ment: “This is our dilemma. How can 
we gain reliable allegiance to respected 
ideals without undermining the proc- 
ess of critical inquiry itself? Can we 
make defensible and convincing that 
which we believe to be good without 
jeopardizing the free play of human 
intelligence? 

“The antidote to hidden persuasion 
is not legislation. Even if it were fea- 
sible, legislating persuasion out of 
existence is not desirable in a free 
and open society. We need not fear 
hidden persuasion as long as we can 
nurture human intelligence to com- 
bat it, as long as we show equal con- 
cern for the process of inquiring as 
we foster the end state of acquiring.” 
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Concurrent 


Sessions and 
Occupational 


Interest Groups 


Armed Forces 


The Armed Forces section reports a 
session “crammed full of information 
and using a wide variety of aids.” In 
the opinion of one observer more aids 
were used in the Armed Forces three- 
hour program than in the rest of the 
DAVI sessions combined. The pres- 
entations involved these three new 
techniques: the TelePrompTer, Vis- 
amatic, and Technimation. Some par- 
ticipants thought the most important 
development discussed was the /6mn 
Sound Film Reader being produced 
by the Navy at Treasure Island. Keyed 
to texts and study material, it is de- 
signed to be used by enlisted men in 
individual study. 

Major W. C. Washcoe of the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, who was elected chairman 
for the coming year, said the Armed 
Forces Section wants to eliminate any 
implication of a “closed session.” 


Buildings and Equipmert 
Led by Irene Cypher the Buildings 


and Equipment session covered rela- 
tions between architects and school 
people, speculated as to the “sins” of 
each, and looked into the future both 
as to equipment and the shape of 
classrooms. Amo De Bernardis called 
for closer cooperation with the school 
system before the architect is ap- 
proached. He also said the schools 
must develop the right kind of rela- 
tions with architects and must plan 
at least 25 years ahead. 

Charles Baylon, Seattle architect, 
suggested a competition for the best 
designed school from the audiovisual 
point of view. This would be one way, 
he said, to impress audiovisual needs 
on the minds of architects. Zeph 
Marsh of the School Facilities Coun- 
cil recommended getting rid of the 
traditional double-loaded corridor and 
instead building school buildings “that 
center around children in the class- 
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Eleanor Ahlers—‘The library is a nat- 
ural center for instructional materials."’ 
Seated, Fred Cochran. Photo by Baker. 


room.” He advocated complete control 
of lighting and thermal conditions. 

P. H. Jaffarian, president of NAVA, 
and William H. King commented on 
new equipment made available during 
the past year; Otis McBride and Wil- 
liam Gnaedinger listed some of the 
simpler improvements in equipment 
which they considered long overdue 
such as swing-type wall screens, pack- 
age-loading projectors, more imagi- 
native use of transistors, etc. J. J. Mc- 
Pherson called attention to Lloyd 
Trump’s Images of the Future and 
“Space for Individual Learning,” by 
Bill Brubaker and Lawrence Perkins 
in the February issue of Educational 
Business. Both of these, he said, begin 
to deal with the problem of designing 
school space to fit curriculum needs. 


College and University Programs 

The first session dealt “realistically 
and analytically” with four discussion 
topics—personnel, channels of com- 
munication, budget, and ETV. Rich- 
ard Lewis’ “hard-hitting, humorous” 
budget presentation was reported a 
highlight of the session, producing 
such exhortations as: Know the right 
people; be businessmen, be your own 
auditors, die and die again if you lose 
an item from your budget, show the 
purchasing department how much they 
save by spending money for audio- 
visual materials, and point out repeat- 
edly that none of the program exists 
for its own glorification but to serve 
the best interests of the entire univer- 
sity. Dr. Lewis is on the staff at San 
Jose. 

On Thursday Richard 
University of Wisconsin, gave the 
main presentation via closed-circuit 
TV. His topic was a survey of 32 col- 
leges and universities to determine the 
chief deterrents to audiovisual use. 
High on the list were the need for 
classroom facilities, the problem of 
inertia, and the lack of an audiovisual 


Hubbard, 


Chairman LaClair (small cities) with pro- 
gram participant Patricia Foster and re- 
corder, Georgia Porter. Photo by Elliott. 


philosophy at university level. Better 
communications between the audio- 
visual departments and college staffs 
was One solution offered by the sym- 
posium which followed. Graphics serv- 
ices need to be strengthened. 

David Barnard is the new presiding 
chairman and Don Ely, program chair- 
man. 


County and Coop Programs 


Carson H. Graves, AV coordinator 
for the Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services, Valhalla, N. Y., re- 
ported on organizational and adminis- 
trative patterns or regional film li- 
braries in several of the Eastern states. 
He reported selection of new materials 
as one of the toughest problems, and 
lack of funds and staff time as peren- 
nial difficulties. 

Robert O. Hall, Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, reporting on 
budgeting procedures in 10 Southern 
California counties, said that. state 
support for audiovisual programs has 
doubled in the past 10 years. The state 
pays a total of $2 million annually, 
matched by districts on a 50-50 basis. 
These moneys are administered at 
county level. 

A slide presentation by Lee Cam- 
pion and J. J. McPherson showed 
steps in a Field Service survey, point- 
ing up the fact that there are many 
facets of a team survey (such as talk- 
ing ‘with teachers) that cannot be 
achieved by a paper survey. The slides 
were supplemented by the recorded 
comment of Robert Jarecke whose 
school system (Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia) had been surveyed by the Cam- 
pion-McPherson team last October. 


Educational Television 

The ETV sessions were devoted this 
year to education’s No. | problem in 
the effective use of television in in- 
struction — ways of achieving inter- 
action. Because television’s feedback 
limitation has been of great concern, 
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Bob Hall (ETRC) and Pat Swenson (Portland Public 
Schools) inspect “‘agree-disagree"’ chart, important 


aspect of ETV sessions. Photo by Baker. 


participants formed discussion circles 
to explore ways of coping with the 
problem. The methods of obtaining 
group thinking on the subject were 
somewhat unique. As first order of 
business every person was given an 
“agree-disagree” sheet containing state- 
ments about ETV which he marked in 
either the negative or affirmative. 
These sheets were then set aside while 
Robert Hall reported on the NEA 
seminar on interaction (see March 
AVI), pointing up generalizations 
made at that time. 

Before discussion, participants 
marked the same statements in a sec- 
ond column according to their new 
thinking, if any, after hearing Dr. 
Hall. After participating in group dis- 
cussion, a third column was marked. 
In this way each person was able to 
gauge any change in his own thinking 
which might have taken place as a re- 
sult of his participation. 

Judging from the response, a second 
hoped-for consequence was apparently 
achieved—that interaction within the 
group would bring about a better un- 
derstanding of how to achieve inter- 
action on television. 

In elaborating on the outcomes of 
the NEA seminar these points were es- 
tablished: (a) Interaction is an essen- 
tial ingredient in most, if not all, learn- 
ing situations. To obtain maximum 
results with TV, a teamwork effort is 
necessary between the TV program 
planner, the teacher, the administra- 
tor, and even the viewer himself; (b) 
The question is not only “how do you 
get interaction?” but “what kind of in- 
teraction do you want?” and (c) Too 
much emphasis has been given to TV 
in mass learning, not enough as a me- 
dium for independent work. 


Individual Schools 


As main speaker at the Monday ses- 
sion Eleanor Ahlers, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
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N. A. Magaro chairs stimulating ses- 
sion on problems in medium-sized 
cities. Photo by Elliott. 


School Librarians, traced the improve- 
ment in relations between librarians 
and audiovisual people following the 
war. The rift, Miss Ahlers said, was 
healed by the sheer necessity of hav- 
ing to work together, and by deliber- 
ate cooperative effort on the part of 
leaders in the two fields. She cited the 
joint DAVI-AASL-ACRL committee. 

Miss Ahlers suggested the need for 
clarification in terms—if the term is 
“instructional materials,” it covers 
both books and AV materials; if the 
term is “audiovisual” it does not right- 
fully include books. Librarians, she 
admitted, have not always been will- 
ing to assume the responsibilities im- 
plied in the term “instructional mate- 
rials center,” such as additional train- 
ing and stretching out the budget for 
materials other than books. She 
pointed out however that library skills 
are peculiarly useful for handling AV 
materials, and that the library is a 
natural center for them. 

Ways of getting the classroom 
teacher to utilize available materials 
was the chief concern of the Thurs- 
day session. Emphasis was placed on 
personal contact, use of key teachers, 
workshop sessions, ease of obtaining 
materials, and use of student crews. 
Margaret Houston of Seattle who re- 
ported the session writes: “It was clear 
that tremendous variation exists be- 
tween areas of the country; but the 
practical application of the program 
produces very similar problems.” 

Constance Moy, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey, was elected chairman. 


Small Cities 

The responsibilities of the AV pro- 
gram as a whole, and of the AV di- 
rector to the curriculum were stressed 
at the Monday session by James Cace- 
letto of Phoenix and Albert Goldberg, 
Livonia, Michigan, respectively. Mr. 
Caceletto listed major responsibilities 
of the program as: organization, train- 


ing of teachers and _projectionists, 
purchasing equipment, and keeping 
abreast of developments. Mr. Gold- 
berg said one of the director's first re- 
sponsibilities was to plan now to make 
the best use of the materials he has 
on hand. Alva Shriner, Yakima, Wash- 
ington, gave these four essentials for 
making the best use of community 
resources: (1) an informed staff; (2) 
adequate catalog; (3) careful plan- 
ning; and (4) evaluation. 

Among points made at the Thurs- 
day session were these: (1) Budgets 
are more likely to materialize if par- 
ents and the community are educated 
to the effectiveness of AV materials; 
(2) Don't overlook the fact that there 
are aids for almost every one of the 
special needs encountered in educa- 
tion; (3) The specialist should ex- 
haust every source of information 
about audiovisual aids; and (4) As 
public schools take an increasing re- 
sponsibility for nonverbal students, 
audiovisual materials gain in value. 


Medium-Sized Cities 


Mrs. Gene La Due, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, presented during the Monday 
session a profile of her activities in 
an effort to “obtain a reasonable budg- 
et.” She attributed an increase from 
25 cents to 66 cents per child to in- 
terest transmitted from teachers to 
principal to superintendent. Donald K. 
Mereen described how the Milwaukee 
system set up specifications for 16mm 
projectors in terms of quality of 
sound, brilliance of picture, and ease 
of operation. He warned against spe- 
cial features offered by some com- 
panies; features not too important to 
overall performance. 

Jack McKay, Corpus Christi, em- 
phasized that the principal is the im- 
portant figure who must be “sold” if 
the AV program is to function prop- 
erly. F. A. White, University of Wis- 
consin, stressed the need to involve 
everyone in the school program, even 
to architects and those who work 
with rebuilding plans. Lloyd Sweet- 
man, Sacramento Unified School Dis- 
trict, described the operation of. his 
AV center. By diagram he showed 
the involvement of the board of edu- 
cation, superintendent, three deputy 
superintendents, business manager, 
principal area supervisors, and AV 
and special supervisors. 

Presentations to the Thursday meet- 
ing brought out these points: M. M. 
Watson, Austin, Texas, said the audio- 
visual director's relation to the cur- 
riculum is affected by the setup itself, 
by the philosophy of the principals 
and supervisors, and by a spirit of 
mutual respect and cooperation. Lola 
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introduced 


Friars two Washington 
State College seniors who demon- 
strated projects in local production. 

A school system that keeps a dis- 
play in a downtown store window and 
the board room that visualizes the 
happenings of the school were cited 
as examples of good public relations 
by Charles Worland, Plymouth, Mich- 
igan. R. G. Glover, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, showed slides depicting the 
audiovisual director’s responsibility for 
school plant planning, and Margaret 
Saylor, Parma, Ohio, said that an im- 
portant aspect of inservice training 
is the sharing of good practices by 
teachers. 


Large City Systems 


The Monday session revealed these 
plans and requests under the National 
Defense Education Act: San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City (Mo.), Portland, 
Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, San Diego, Atlanta and 
Denver are planning to initiate or 
expand language laboratory facilities. 
Science funds are being requested by 
Oklahoma City for light control and 
micro-projectors; by San Francisco 
for a micro-chemical laboratory to 
be open after school and on Satur- 
days; by Portland, Seattle, and Ta- 
coma for portable science laboratories 
in elementary schools, 16mm_ projec- 
tors for secondary science classes, and 
micro-projectors at both levels. Sev- 
eral cities are requesting physics equip- 
ment to develop the M.I.T. plan. 

Under the math provisions, funds 
have been requested by Portland, 
Seattle, and Tulsa for manipulative 
materials. 

The Thursday session was an ex- 
change of ideas with these problems 
demanding most attention: (1) com- 
munication with teachers; (2) rela- 
tionship between the AV department 
and the librarians; (3) inservice train- 
ing; (4) getting current materials to 
the teachers; and (5) role of the AV 
director in ETV. 


Religious Education 


Donald R. Lantz, director of reli- 
gious education for Family Films, 
Inc., of Hollywood, said that the pul- 
pit and printed page represent the 
largest inherited media in the church, 
and that religious leaders should be 
exposed to AV training. In this re- 
spect, he said, church and school have 
problems in common. Alva Cox of 
the National Council of Churches said 
that religions have used symbols since 
the earliest times. Faith cannot be 
reduced to words, he pointed out. 

At an earlier session Charles Cham- 
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berlin of the Moses Lake (Wash.) 
public schools, showed why maps are 
particularly apt for religious educa- 
tion, pointing up the advantages of 
overlays. Mrs. Raymond Canedy, di- 
rector of Christian education at St. 
Andrews Episcopal Church in Seattle, 
talked about the evaluation of reli- 
gious films. All faiths, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, are represented 
in this section which has expressed a 
desire to become a permanent part of 
the DAVI Convention. Mary Phyllis 
Young, AV director, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian U.S.A., 


was elected chairman for the 1960 
program. 
Research 

The session on Research Design 
centered on the media theme with 
Kenneth Norberg (see page 174), 


Hideya Kumata, Jim Brown, and 
Herbert Hite as program participants. 
Discussions indicated that future re- 
search emphasis will be on utilization 
of new media, presentation of subject 
matter through new media, and teach- 
er training in this area. 

In other sessions: John O'Meara, 
Teaneck (N. J.) public schools, read 
a paper on the highlights of his doc- 
toral history of the Catholic Audio- 
Visual Association, presented as a 
possible administrative pattern for spe- 
cialized AV Associations of compar- 
able nature and scope. The paper 
pointed up the potential for audio- 
visual use in the Catholic religion so 
“rich in symbolism, color, and visible 
signs.” 

The paper presented by George 
Gerbner, University of Illinois, was 
based on an article appearing in the 
Summer 1956 AVCR which dealt 
with the “use of a communication 
model.” Basically, he showed that a 
communication model does not exist 
for its own sake, but to illustrate a 
theory. 

Background information for the 
paper read by Charles J. McIntyre, 
Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, is contained in his 
article “Can Film Replace the Teach- 
er?” in the January 1958 AVI, page 
4. The research paper treated the 
voluntary viewing habits of a mili- 


Committees Ponder 


ARCHIVES AND History COMMIT- 
rEE, Abraham Krasker, chairman. 
The Committee voted to request state 
affiliates to help locate and record in- 
formation on audiovisual pioneers in 
their respective states. It also expects 
to have representatives in non-affili- 
ate states. Other activities will be to: 


tary population exposed to telecourses. 
Conclusions were that over half the 
reasons for not watching could be 
corrected by providing more TV sets, 
more intensive promotion of the 
courses, and by offering alternate 
viewing times. 

John Church, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, read a paper 
based’ on his doctoral research in the 
“development of criteria for the eval- 
uation of the administration of in- 
structional materials centers.” The 
criteria as developed by this study 
are available in dissertation form at 
the University of Utah or in micro- 
film form through the Microfilm 
Service at Ann Arbor. Mr. Church 
said that he is already working on 
a revision. 

A. A. Lumsdaine’s paper on teach- 
ing machines and _ self-instructional 
materials is scheduled for publication 
in the Summer 1959 issue of AVCR. 
Dr. Lumsdaine is program director, 
Training and Education, American In- 
stitute for Research, Pittsburgh. 


Teacher Education 

David Pascoe presented his study 
on audiovisual competency ratings 
which were reported to the 1958 
Okoboji Conference and printed in 
detail on page 6 of the January 1959 
AVI. The panel discussion which fol- 
lowed centered on integration as a 
promising pattern for achieving teach- 
er competencies. David Barnard said 
that if materials of ai. types were 
used in methods classes there would 
be no need for audiovisual classes. 
William Gnaedinger subscribed to 
this tenet, saying that the feeling in 
Washington state was that the inte- 
grated approach puts audiovisual in 
its proper perspective, not as a spe- 
cial additive, but as an essential tool 
for effective instruction. 

Ernest Tiemann said that audio- 
visual departments in colleges and 
universities are falling down in their 
efforts to integrate AV into non- 
education courses for teachers. “We 
must give more attention to the pro- 
gram in our liberal arts colleges,” he 
said. . 

How to evaluate teacher compe- 
tencies proved as usual to be a stickler. 


Future Projects 


determine who should be honored for 
service to the audiovisual field; con- 
tinue the program of recording com- 
ments of pioneers; and expand space 
at the State University of Iowa to 
accommodate equipment and mate- 
rials of historic significance. The Com- 
mittee saw a visual story of these 
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Archives presented by Lee Cochran. 
M. I. Smith was presiding chairman. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT CoM- 
MITTEE, Irene Cypher, presiding. Dis- 
cussion revealed these three major 
problems: 

1. Should No. 2 Auditoriums 
which is now out of print be revised, 
or is an entirely new publication called 
for in view of the changing curricu- 
lum. Several members introduced the 
notion of “variable space”; space that 
can be both divided up into small 
units or used in its entirety as an 
auditorium. 

2. Would it be feasible and worth- 
while to publish as a fifth publica- 
tion a digest of all four publications 
in the Planning Schools for Use of 
Audiovisual Materials series. Sug- 
gestions for distribution for the pro- 
posed digest: AVCOPI, and publica- 
tions such as Nations Schools and The 
Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

3. How can DAVI establish closer 
liaison with architects? Suggestions 
were (1) a DAVI program at the AIA 
convention; and (2) a conference 
sponsored by DAVI and the School 
Facilities Council to which architects 
would be invited to discuss building 
problems with audiovisual leaders. 

Addressing the Committee briefly 
on NDEA, Charles Schuller said 
members might want to look into the 
possibility of suggesting a research 
project under Title VII, or they might 
consider the dissemination provisions 
of this Title as a possible means of 
publishing the digest spoken of earlier 
as No. 5 in the series. Dr. Schuller 
pointed out that in the implementation 
of Title III it was important for AV 
people to make their equipment stand- 
ards known to their state administra- 
tions. 

COMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT STAND- 
ARDS, Franklin T. Mathewson, chair- 
man. Thirty-two interested DAVI 
members discussed the need for equip- 
ment standards with the Committee at 
an open meeting Thursday. Adrian 
TerLouw, one of industry’s represent- 
atives on the Committee, delineated 
several types of standards and asked 
this question: Is it necessary, quality- 
wise, to make something better than 
is needed? Does more learning result 
from higher-quality equipment? Is the 
slight, if any, increase in learning 
worth the substantially higher costs? 
Progress in the form of change is 
expensive both to the manufacturer as 
well as to the user, Mr. TerLouw said. 

The Committee’s most immediate 
project is the completion of the Equip- 
ment Standards to be released in the 
near future. Compiled by Neville 
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Pearson and Dudley Parsons, this is 
a general statement of performance 
standards for 16mm motion picture 
projectors to which audiovisual educa- 
tors would universally agree. Using 
this general guide as a start, selected 
DAVI members will be polled as to 
their preferences for further perfec- 
tions or improvements. Edgar Lane 
has begun work on the polling in- 
strument. James Fitzwater will serve 
as liaison with the manufacturers. 
The Committee declared in favor of 
close cooperation with NAVA. 


ETV CoMMITTEE, Ray Wyman, 
chairman. The Committee spent two 
hours discussing what type of commit- 
tee activity should be recommended 
for the coming year. The Committee 
stated one of its first projects to be the 
formulation of a policy for DAVI in- 
dicating what the organization be- 
lieves about ETV and defining its role 
in ETYV. Other possible projects: 
standards for good programming; 
standards for good utilization; study 
of problems of teacher redeployment; 
study of problems of firancing; dis- 
covering and disseminating useful in- 
formation. 

|Dr. Wyman appeared before the 
final meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee requesting that the ETV Com- 
mittee be permitted to continue. He 
was asked to return during the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s summer meeting 
(June 27 in St. Louis) with Commit- 
tee agreement on a more limited and 
specific program for the coming year. 
Dr. Wyman agreed to comply. | 


| 


Dr. Wyman gets Viewlex shoeshine. 


FieLD CONSULTANCY SERVICE CoM- 
MITTEE, Lee Cochran, chairman: In 
order to extend the Field Service pro- 
gram the Committee proposed a co- 
operative project with other DAVI 
groups to develop “self-evaluating in- 
struments” that can be used in these 
areas: college and university—large, 
medium, and small; county programs 
large, medium, and small; and city 
school systems—large, medium, and 
small. It was suggested that DAVI 
occupational interests sections be 
asked to work on this project with 
members of Field Service teams who 


have made surveys in the past few 
years. The Committee expects this 
program to ease the work of survey 
teams by giving them better ground- 
work. 


OKOBOJI PLANNING COMMITTEE, 
W. R. Fulton, chairman. Lee Cochran, 
chairman of the lowa Committee, re- 
ports that the Committee will have 
a well structured plan ready for dis- 
cussion if delegates decide for the 
problem recommended by the 1958 
Conference, namely: “Research in the 
Audiovisual, Television Area.” Be- 
cause all new delegates to the 1959 
Conference were invited to the plan- 
ning meeting in Seattie, attendance 
was good. As orientation for new dele- 
gates, the Committee showed 2x2 
color slides taken during last year’s 
Conference. Chairman Fulton asked 
each delegate to identify one or more 
problems in which experimentation or 
research is needed, these to be sub- 
mitted before the Conference dates, 
August 22-26. 


RADIO AND RECORDINGS COMMIT- 
TEE, William H. King, presiding chair- 
man: Thaddeus Kneebone spoke on 
“The Tape Recording Collection in 
Teachers’ Colleges” after which the 
discussion centered on the National 
Tape Depository at Kent State Uni- 
versity. There was a general feeling 
that the Depository needs publicity; 
not enough persons are using its serv- 
ice. Efforts to strengthen local tape 
programs would automatically 
crease the importance of the national 
tape program, the Committee felt. 
They also thought that DAVI had 
a responsibility in this effort and 
should do more than distribute cata- 
logs to encourage the use of the De- 
pository. The problem of getting good 
program material into the Depository 
is also one of publicity, the Com- 
mittee decided. Schools should be 
made aware that their best tape ma- 
terials are in demand. To increase 
charges for services at this time would 
be a mistake, was the consensus. 


TEACHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
W. R. Fulton, chairman. L. C. Larson 
reported on the history and accom- 
plishments for the Professional Edu- 
cation Committee, and Ann Hyer did 
the same for the Teacher Education 
Committee. (See Appendix B to Board 
Minutes on page 186 for merger of 
these two committees.)° Discussion 
centered on these projects for the 
coming year: (1) to arrange work- 
ing relations with regional accredita- 
tion groups; and (2) to plan a semi- 
nar to interest communications re- 
search people in DAVI activities. 
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Double image may have hidden signifi- 
cance for incoming President Walter Bell 
who at the business meeting outlined a 
giant-sized program as his hope for DAV! 
this coming year. That's Edie Lind in con- 
versation. Photo by Rembold. 


“Sharing the Best’’ demonstrations and 
special features—left to right are: Marie 
McMahon, Michigan; Don Hunter, Ore- 
gon; Bill Henry, Missouri; Chet Ullin, 
Washington; Milton Grassell, Oregon; 
and David McDonald, Washington. 


Strong appeal of language laboratories 
was as evident in exhibit hall as on the 
program. Gentleman on the right is Cana- 
dian DAVI booster, E. F. Holliday of Sas- 
katchewan. Photo by Rembold. 


Long distance call to Kitty Hedquist dur- 
ing business meeting. Otis McBride reads 
special resolution expressing appreciation 
while audience listens in on Kitty's am- 
plified replies. Photo by Elliott. 


A view from the balcony—groaning 
tables at the Potlatch. Photo by 
Ullin. 


Shy Oregonians at AV Round- 
up. Photo by Argano. 


Registration going strong by 
Monday. Photo by Argano. 
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Roberto Estrella, Puerto Rico, and Richard 
Sanner, Hawaii, represent new DAVI affiliates. 


Board Ties Up 
Loose Ends 


Te MEETING was called to order in the 
Rex Room of the Olympic Hotel at 7:30 
p.-m., Saturday, April 11, by Charles F. 
Schuller, DAVI president. Answering the 
roll were: Bernadine Batters, Walter S. 
Bell, Lee E. Campion (proxy for Elizabeth 
Golterman), Lee W. Cochran, Robert de- 
Kieffer, Carolyn Guss, John R. Hedges 
(proxy for John Sewell), William H. King, 
F. Edgar Lane, Jack McKay, J. J. Me- 
Pherson (proxy for Wanda Daniel Dom- 
ino), Donald K. Mereen, Clyde K. Miller, 
Dorothy Myers, Winston W. Nelson, E. 
Dudley Parsons, Mary Renner (proxy for 
Foster A. Sisson), Clarence Spencer, John 
Whipple (proxy for Ralph Hall), Ernest 
Tiemann, Harold E. Wigren, Paul = 
Witt, and Raymond Wyman. 

Representing the DAVI national office 
were Anna L. Hyer, Robert C. Snider, 
Florence Fan, and Alice Finstad. Robert 
Sanner of Hawaii and Horace Hartsell 
were present as observers. 

Miss Hyer, executive secretary of DAVI, 
called on Florence Fan who reported that 
DAVI membership had reached 4025. Miss 
Fan’s report indicated a gain of some 
714 members over last year as a result of 
the drive under Clyde Miller’s leadership. 
This is a 21.5 percent increase. Her report 
also revealed a steady increase in member- 
ship since 1951 with the exception of a 
dip in 1956. Starting in 1951 with 1006 
members, DAVI has shown a 300 percent 
increase in membership during this eight- 
year period. 

Dr. Hyer called on Mr. Snider for a 
report on future publications. In the 
works, Mr. Snider said, is a book on 
teaching with flat pictures due for publi- 
cation in September. Planned for 1960 is 
one on student projectionist clubs. The 
Division (of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Services) is working on several annotat- 
ed lists in cooperation with other NEA 
groups, Mr. Snider said. A bibliography 
on films about higher education in the 
United States is being prepared in coop- 
eration with the Association for Higher 
Education; another in cooperation with 
the NEA Juvenile Delinquency study; and 
a third on films on teacher education in 
cooperation with the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. He reported as a fourth publi- 
cation a listing of films for teaching 
Shakespeare. 


Awards Committee Report 

Miss Hyer reviewed for the Board the 
matter of the proposed McGraw-Hill 
Award which had occupied several hours 
of the Board’s time in 1958. (See page 21 
of the June 1958 AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 
for details of original discussion.) The 
question then was whether DAVI should 
accept an award from McGraw-Hill to be 
given a DAVI member (named by DAVI) 
for outstanding performance. The Board 
last year appointed a committee to set up 
overall policy on awards for future guid- 
ance. Representing this Ad Hoc Committee 
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on Awards and Recognitions, Harold Wig- 
ren commented briefly on the Committee 
Recommendations; Mr. deKiefer moved 
that they be accepted and Mr. Spencer 
seconded the motion. A discussion arose 
over the wording of the Recommendations 
which some Board members thought could 
be interpreted to mean that the DAVI 
Board was laying down policy for affili- 
ates. The original motion was amended to 
permit the word “affiliates” to be removed 
from the policy statement; the Recom- 
mendations were then approved. (See Ap- 
pendix A). 


The Helen Rachford Fund 


Mr. Schuller reported that the Helen 
Rachford Audiovisual Scholarship Fund 
had reached $3500 and that the Fund Com- 
mittee was seeking guidance as to types 
and amounts of scholarships. Miss Hyer 
reported that the terms of William Fulton 
and Wes Meierhenry as Committee mem- 
bers had expired. She read a letter from 
Margaret Divizia, the Fund Committee’s 
chairman, in which the main point was 
whether or not the Fund Committee should 
make a drive for more funds, namely 
$15,000. If a drive for Funds were in or- 
der, Mrs. Divizia’s letter stated, Paul Cox 
had agreed to discuss the matter at this 
summer’s NAVA meeting. 

The consensus of the Board was that 
scholarship grants were preferable to 
loans; and that the first grant should be 
given in California. This was in accord- 
ance with a memorandum to the Fund 
Committee from Mrs. Divizia dated Janu- 
ary 29, 1959. Walter Bell moved that the 
Board direct the Resolutions Committee 
to draw up a resolution to: (1) thank 
the Fund Committee for its services, and 
(2) call attention to the fact that addi- 
tional gifts are still being accepted. Mr. 
Parsons seconded. Mr. Bell said that the 
feeling of the Board appeared to be that 
a big push for funds should not be made 
at this time, but that DAVI should let 
people know there is still an opportunity 
to give. The Board was willing to put the 
decisions back into the laps of the Fund 
Committee as to how to make the best use 
of funds. 


Okoboji Report 


Lee Cochran, chairman of the Iowa 
Committee, reported on plans to date for 
the Lake Okoboji Audiovisual Leadership 
Conference to be held August 22-26. Mr. 
Cochran paid tribute to Ann Hyer for her 
work in “getting the attendance situation 
firmed up.” 

Special guests this year will be Roy M. 
Hall, Office of Education; Charles F. 
Hoban, University of Pennsylvania; Stan- 
ley McIntosh, Teaching Film Custodians; 
Wesley Meierhenry, University of Ne- 
braska; Kenneth D. Norberg, Sacramento 
State College; and Arthur A. Vesselo, 
Central Office of Information, Films Di- 
vision, London, England. 

Mr. Cochran noted that $1000 in travel 
funds have been made available by TFC 
for special research personnel to attend 
the Okoboji Conference. He also noted 
the grant of $10,000 to be known as the 
“Okoboji-DAVI Research Fund” reported 
on page 162 in the May issue of AVI. The 
report recommended that (a) the Board of 
Directors approve the co-sponsorship of 
the Fifth Lake Okoboji Audiovisual Lead- 
ership Conference with the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and refer to the Executive 
Committee of DAVI, the voting on dele- 
gates to future conferences in 1960; and 
(b) that the Board approve a resolution 
thanking TFC for their financial assist- 
ance. Lee Campion (in two separate mo- 
tions) moved that the recommendations 
be accepted; Mr. Mereen seconded, and the 
motions carried. Mr. Bell moved that the 
Resolutions Committee de directed to draw 

up a resolution thanking Lee Cochran and 
the University of Iowa for their contri- 
bution to the Leadership Conference. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 


The Field Service Committee 


Mr. Cochran reported that two surveys 
were made during the period from July 1, 
1958 to April 1, 1959—-one in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, by J. J. McPherson and 
Lee Campion last October; the other at 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) from 
February 23-27 by Robert deKieffer and 
Don Ely. Of $1500 granted by Teaching 
Film Custodians for the period of July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959, $800 had been ex- 
pended on these two surveys. Mr. Cochran 
reported tentative requests for future 
surveys from Rutgers University and 
Hofstra College (Long Island). A total 
of nine surveys have been conducted in the 
period from 1955 to 1959, Mr. Cochran 
said. 

As chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
Cochran made the following as personal 
recommendations since the Committee was 
not to meet until later during Convention 
week: (a) that the Program be continued; 
(b) that the Committee expand its mem- 
bership to study and develop a “self- 
evaluating instrument” (See page 179); 
(c) that state affiliated groups be en- 
couraged to form state field service pro- 
grams to further expand the work of 
DAVI; and (d) that a resolution be ap- 
proved thanking TFC for their finan- 
cial support of the Field Service Program. 

In two separate motions Mr. King 
moved that (a) the recommendation to 
continue the Field Service Program be 
accepted and that (b) if the Field Serv- 
ice Committee thinks it necessary, the 
Chairman can add members with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Wyman seconded and the motions carried. 
A motion to accept the recommendation 
thanking TFC carried, and the recom- 
mendation to develop an evaluative instru- 
ment was turned over to the Committee 
on Committees. 


AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee 


Mr. Schuller reviewed the past activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee, referring to 
t!.. statement of needed competencies for- 
mulated and published by the three or- 
ganizations in their official journals a year 
ago (see page 117 of the April 1958 AVI). 
At a meeting of the Joint Committee in 
East Lansing last January these recom- 
mendations were made, which Mr. Schul- 
ler asked the Board to approve: (a) that 
the Committee be continued; (b) that the 
Library Education Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Association 
for Supervis _ and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters be invited to par- 
ticipate; (c) that the expanded Committee 
be continued for a period of two years; 
(d) that the Committee implement its 
printed Statement through such activities 
as: encouraging the establishment of 
good programs for the preparation of in- 
structional materials specialists; promot- 
ing effective instructional materials pro- 
grams; publicizing outstanding instruc- 
tional materials programs; and stimu- 
lating the development of teacher compe- 
tencies in the selection, evaluation, and 
use of instructional materials; (e) that 
provisions be made for a minimum of two 
meetings annually; and (f) that a prog- 
ress report be made periodically to the 
organizations involved. 

Mr. McPherson moved that the recom- 
mendations be accepted; Paul Witt sec- 
onded; and the motion carried. 

The meeting was adjourned to recon- 
vene the next day at 9 a.m. 


Sunday Meeting 


The Board reconvened Sunday at 9 a.m. 
with the following members present: Rus- 
sel Bagley, Bernadine Batters, Walter 
Bell, Lee Cochran, Irene Cypher, Robert 
deKieffer, James D. Finn, Robert Gerletti, 
W. R. Fulton (proxy for Theo Yarbor- 
ough), Carolyn Guss, E. F. Holliday, 
Wanda Johnston (proxy for Marvin C. 
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Pratt), William H. King, F. Edgar Lane, 
Carl Litaker (proxy for John Pritchett), 
Jack McKay, J. J. McPherson (proxy for 
Wanda Daniel Domino), Donald Mereen, 
Clyde Miller, Elmer Moe, Ursula Moran 
(proxy for William Rochelle), Dorothy 
Myers, Winston W. Nelson, E. Dudley 
Parsons, Murray G. Phillips (proxy for 
Samuel Cohen), Donald Prather, Mary 
Renner (proxy for Foster A. Sisson), 
Charles F. Schuller, John Sewell, Donald 
W. Smith (proxy for Elizabeth Golter- 
man), Clarence Spencer, Irving Spigle 
(proxy for Gilbert Rondestvedt), Ernest 
Tiemann, William Wells (proxy for Jack 
V. Edling), John Whipple (proxy for 
Ralph Hall), Harold Wigren, Paul Witt, 
Horace Wollerman, Charles Worland, and 
Raymond Wyman. Representatives from 
the national office were Anna L. Hyer, 
R. C. Snider, Florence Fan, and Alice 
Finstad, and present as observers: Lee E. 
Campion, Richard Sanner, Roberto Es- 
trella and Constance Moy. 


Balloting 


The first order of business was to elect 
a replacement for Harold Wigren as dele- 
gate-at-large to the Board of Directors 
and to fill three vacancies on the Execu 
tive Committee. Mr. Wigren, whose term 
as delegate-at-large would ordinarily have 
expired in 1961, became ineligible when he 
accepted a position on the national staff. 
Mr. Schuller explained that one new mem- 
ber was needed on the Executive Com- 
mittee also to replace Mr. Wigren who 
still had one year to serve on that body. 
The two other vacancies on the Executive 
Committee were for two-year terms to re- 
place J. Roy Barron and Elizabeth Golter- 
man. 

Paul Witt, Lee Cochran and Carolyn 
Guss served on the election committee. 

William H. King and E. Dudley Parsons 
were placed on the ballot as candidates 
for delegate-at-large to the Board; Mr. 
Parsons was elected. Horace Wollerman 
and Jack McKay were nominated to re- 
place Mr. Wigren on the Executive Com- 
mittee; Mr. McKay was elected. Lee 
Campion and Dudley Parsons were elected 
to the Executive Committee to replace 
Miss Golterman and Mr. Barron; others 
in nomination were William King and Ray 
Wyman. 


Business Memberships 


Clyde Miller was given the floor as 
national membership chairman to apprise 
the Board of progress and problems en- 
countered in the year’s campaign. Mr. 
Miller began by paying tribute to Flor- 
ence Fan and her staff, the state member- 
ship chairmen, and his own secretary, 
Patricia Ann Abrams. The biggest snag 
this past year, Mr. Miller reported, was 
business membership; he suggested revi- 
sion of the business membership plan 
which heretofore has involved sliding scale 
dues based on the gross business of the 
company concerned. Mr. Miller said he had 
received several confidential letters pro- 
testing this system on the grounds that 
the volume of business transacted by any 
firm was no one else’s concern. He pro- 
posed $10 memberships for company offi- 
cials and sales representatives. 

Mr. Miller paid special tribute to Jack 
Kennan of SVE and Fred Powney of Mc- 
Graw-Hill, who, he said, had sent out 
thousands of letters resulting in six new 
business memberships thus far. With 
changes in the business membership plan, 
Mr. Miller predicted a new avenue of ex- 
pansion. Miss Hyer pointed out that there 
was some immediacy in making a decision 
on this point, since the drive for business 
memberships would otherwise be held up. 
Jim Finn suggested an ad hoc committee 
to meet with a representation from the 
exhibitors during the Convention. With 
the approval of the Board, Mr. Schuller 
appointed Mr. Miller, Mr. Finn, Mr. Coch- 
ran, and Mr. McPherson to serve on this 
ad hoc committee. 
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“A gift I'll never part with.” (Snider photo) 


Lee Cochran suggested that Mr. Miller 
be given a hand for his efforts, whereupon 
he was greeted by a round of applause and 
presented with a special kind of comb by 
Walter Bell, who says he uses them all 
the time. (See photo.) 

Mr. Schuller announced that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee had voted the previous 
day to ask Mr. Miller to continue next 
year as national membership chairman, 
thus breaking with the tradition that had 
automatically made the vice-presiden: 
membership chairman. 


Three New Affiliates 


Miss Hyer took the floor to report that 
during the past year nine more state or- 
ganizations had gained 25 members en- 
abling them to apply for affiliation status. 
New Mexico, which was suspended for 
falling below the 25-member mark, had 
been automatically re-instated. Among the 
former were Kansas, Kentucky, Vermont, 
Virginia, Arizona, Maryland, and three 
states which were applying for affiliation 
at the Convention—Utah, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. These last three had ful- 
filled all the requirements and nothing was 
found in their constitutions to conflict 
with the DAVI Constitution. Miss Hyer 
moved that they be accepted as affiliates of 
the national organization. Miss Cypher 
seconded, and the motion carried. Mr. 
Sanner of Hawaii and Mr. Estrella of 
Puerto Rico provided a dramatic moment 
as they rose to shake hands in mutual 
congratulation. The Board was reminded 
of the growth of the organization by the 
presence of these two representatives of 
affiliates beyond the continental borders. 
(See photo on page 181.) 


Budget 


Giving a brief account of the budget, 
Miss Hyer called attention to the need for 
more advertising in AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION, the official journal, remarking that 
in her opinion solicitation had not been 
nearly aggressive enough. She pointed out 
that Homer Humbert, the advertising 
manager, does not have the same relation- 
ship with the top people in the commercia! 
field as many of the DAVI Board mem- 
bers have. She plainly thought it the duty 
of the Board to do more to interest ad- 
vertisers in the magazine, and, once they 
are in, to support them and show appreci- 
ation in other ways. 

Jack McKay said he had heard criticism 
from business members who could not get 
exhibit space when some non-members 
were already in. He moved that DAVI 
give preference to business members “so 
far as it is feasible and at the discretion 
of the national office.” The motion carried. 


Service Packet Mailings 


Miss Hyer brought up the matter of 
service packet mailings (the free mate- 
rials mailed to members several times a 
year), saying that the national office could 
save an approximate $2000 a year if these 
were dispensed with. Some of the Board 
members thought the service packets ex- 


pendable; others who held that DAVI 
should be a clearing house of ideas said 
that cutting back the service packets would 
be thwarting its objectives. It was sug- 
gested that distribution of service packets 
be handled by the affiliates. No decisions 
were reached. 


Board Committees 


Mr. Schuller gave the floor to Walter 
Bell, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
mittees, who proposed that the Board dis- 
pose of part of its agenda by dividing 
itself into committees to consider specific 
points listed, then to report back to the 
Board in plenary session. Each of these 
Committees, Mr. Bell said, would include 
in its makeup a member of the Executive 
Committee, a delegate-at-large, and as far 
as possible, a member of the national staff. 
Mr. Bell announced a dry run to take 
place immediately by these committees: 
a Committee on Liaison (to discuss to 
what extent DAVI should cooperate with 
AACTE and the NEA Council of Instruc- 
tion), J. J. McPherson, chairman; a 
Projects Committee to discuss specifically 
proposals from Sutherland Films and Eye 
Gate House—Robert deKieffer, chairman; 
a Committee on Finance to discuss the 
dues structures and the possibility of spe- 
cial magazine rates to libraries and to 
NEA members—Charles Schuller, chair- 
man; and, a Memberships and Affiliates 
Committee to discuss the revision of busi- 
ness memberships and the possibility of 
instituting student memberships—Clyde 
Miller, chairman. 


Reports to Full Session 


The committees were assigned to meet- 
ing rooms and asked to reassemble at the 
end of the hour. When the Board recon- 
vened Mr. Bell called on Mr. Miller who 
asked John Sewell to report on the dis- 
cussion of business and student member- 
ship. Mr. Sewell said that a straight $10 
membership for company officials posed 
several problems in the opinion of the 
group. There was the question of conflict 
between DAVI drives and state drives for 
dealer members. There is also a difference 
in firms—as, for instance, the national 
manufacturing company as opposed to the 
camera shop people. 

The final recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the present structure be 
abolished, and that in the future fees be 
based on the number of persons in the 
sales department. Regional, state, and lo- 
eal dealers would fall in a $10 category. 
Business members would be entitled to the 
DAVI magazine and an up-to-date direc- 
tory of DAVI members. Lee Cochran sug- 
gested that the Board go on record as 
approving the change in structure of busi- 
ness membership and refer the matter 
back to the Board Committee which, after 
consultation with the ad hoc committee 
appointed to meet with exhibitors, would 
report to the new Executive Committee 
the last day of the Convention. Mr. Coch- 
ran then stated his suggestion in the 
form of a motion, Mr. Wollerman sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

In the matter of student memberships, 
Mr. Sewell reported these recommenda- 
tions: (a) that graduate students be en- 
rolled as full-fledged members; (b) that 
undergraduates have special membership 
dues which would entitle them to the 
organization’s publications but that these 
would be mailed in bulk to their institu- 
tions for distribution. Mr. Wollerman 
moved that the Board go on record as 
favoring the recommendations relative to 
student memberships and referring them 
to the Executive Committee. Mr. Cochran 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Committee on Liaison 


Mr. Schuller called on Mr. McPherson 
who reported that 50 percent of the na- 
tional staff’s time is spent on liaison with 
other groups and that Miss Hyer had 
asked for guidance on two questions: 
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from Ozalid 
Audio Visual... the 


PROJECTO-PRINTER 


Makes transparencies for overhead projection 
from any source material... in minutes! 


Now, with the new Ozalid Projecto-Printer 30, you can Overhead projection gives 
you complete flexibility in 
prepare transparencies—on the spot—without being a planning and delivering 
photographic expert. Using any original visual source ma- 
terial . . . textbooks, manuals, charts—whether opaque “blackboard” for specific 
‘ emphasis. You’re in com- 
or tracings two-sided, or even book-bound .. . you 
can get dozens of new visual effects in black and white for an assistant. 


or color. You need no darkroom—no trays—no mixing 
of messy chemicals. The Projecto-Printer 30 is a simple, 
self-contained unit and the cost is low. The simple 
process takes mere minutes. Anyone in your office can 
make projectables in just a few easy steps. 


Ozalid, Dept. No. C-4, Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Please send me your descriptive 
literature on the Projecto-Printer 30. 
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participation in the NEA’s Council on In 
struction, and dues-paying membership 
in the Associated Organization for 
Teacher Education. He called on Miss 
Hyer to give the background on both these 
matters. Miss Hyer explained that for the 
past year the NEA has had a Council on 
Instruction operating in an informal man: 
ner on the premise that the NEA shoul 
have some “visible organization across 
the board” concerned with improvement 
of instruction. An alternative to this 
Council would have been a strong Commis- 
sion, but some of the NEA departments 
felt that a structure of this kind might 
tread on toes; consequently a loose coun 
cil working on a consensus basis seemed 
to be the answer. However, the Council 
now has begun to feel the need of funds 
for seminars, publishing outcomes, etc. A 
resolution passed in the Council recently 
requests that the various interested de- 
partments show their interest by putting 
one percent of their dues into the workings 
of the Council. This came as a request 
from the departments themselves, Miss 
Hyer said. The question now is whether 
DAVI is willing to set aside one percent 
($200) for this purpose. Mr. McPherson 
said that the Committee on Liaison recom 
mended that DAVI comply, and moved 
that the recommendation be accepted. Mr. 
King seconded the motion and it carried. 

With reference to the second matter, 
Miss Hyer explained that she and W. R. 
Fulton, on behalf of DAVI, had attended 
the meetings of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher 
Education sponsored by the Ame 
Association for Colleges of Teacher 
cation. The Coordinating Committee has 
worked out with AACTE plans for a 
“project type” organization to replace 
the Coordinating Committee which is of 
a liaison nature. The new organization is 
to be known as the Associated Organiza- 
tions for Teacher Education. If DAVI is 
to be a member organization it will be 
expected to pay dues at the rate of $1 per 
individual member involved full time in 
teacher education. Miss Hyer reported 
that there will be an opportunity, for the 
present at least, to continue to cooperate 
on the old terms. Mr. McPherson said the 
Committee on Liaison felt that DAVI was 
not justified in paying a fee for the privi- 
lege of working with other organizations 
and consequently recommended that DAVI 
continue to cooperate but not to pay for 
membership status. Mr. McPherson moved 
that the committee’s recommendation be 
accepted, Mr. Lane seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 


Joint Activities With ASCD 


Mr. Schuller called on Paul Witt to 
bring Board members up to date on recent 
joint undertakings with ASCD. Mr. Witt 
called attention to a memorandum dated 
October 1, 1958, addressed to the Execu- 
tive Committee of DAVI and ASCD by 
the DAVI-ASCD Ad Hoc Committee. The 
recommendations therein, which, Mr. Witt 
said, formed a basis for collaborative 
action, embraced the following: (a) that 
the two executive committees approve 
the establishment of a joint ASCD-DAVI 
Committee on Instructional Materials 
(b) that the executive secretaries of the 
two organizations explore with the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Librarians and 
other organizations with like concerns 
the possibilities of participating in the ac- 
tivities of the joint committee; (c) that 
the joint committee be charged with the 
responsibility of planning a national con- 
ference of educational leaders in cur- 
riculum and the various materials fields; 
(d) that the two executive committees 
consider proposals by the ad hoc commit- 
tee of 1957. The 1958 meeting reiterated 
the principles laid down in 1957, empha- 
sizing joint memberships, collaboration on 
local, state, and national programs and in- 
creased coordination in publication activi 
ties. 
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Mr. Parsons moved that the Board ac- 
cept the report, approve the recommenda- 
tions, therein, and authorize the DAVI 
Executive Committee to act on them. Mr. 
Mereen seconded the motion. The motion 
carried. 


The Sutherland Proposal 


Mr. Schuller gave the floor to Bob 
de Kieffe r, who, as chairm: in of the Board 


Eye Gate called on Jim 
Finn to give the background of the Suth- 
erland proposal. Mr. Finn said Suther- 
land was an expensive producer who spe- 
cialized in high-quality animation, chiefly 
in television commercials and industrial 
films until several years ago when he 
became interested in educational films. 
The trend in industry now, Mr. Finn 
said, is to organize an educatiwnal film 
unit, go to a Foundation for funds, then, 
in order to make sure of the educational 
content, fo go to an educational organiza- 
tion. In line with his new interest in edu 
cational films Sutherland hired Ray Denno 
who encouraged him to begin making 
films in the area of AV communications. 
The general proposition before the Board, 
Mr. Finn said, is this: Sutherland will 
raise the money. DAVI will be the creator 
and producer and will give its stamp of 
approval. Mr. Finn commented that there 
seemed to be some disagreement in the 
Board Committee as to whether or not the 
Sutherland proposal involved a commer- 
cial project. Mr. Schuller called for a dis- 
cussion, and Mr. deKieffer reminded the 
Board of the task at hand: to dispense 
with the two issues in question and to 
establish broad policy. 

A lengthy discussion followed, reveal- 
ing two points of view. Some Board mem- 
bers thought that DAVI had a responsi- 
bility as a professional organization to get 
films that are badly needed in the field, 
that with the proper safeguards and in- 
sisting on the highest standards, DAVI 
would have nothing to fear in “lending” 
its name. Others thought the involvement 
too great, thought it bad precedent to 
collaborate with a single producer, and 
feared that despite good intentions (even 
in writing) DAVI would lose control 
once the project began to roll—because 
of technical considerations, if for no other 
reason. 


Finally Mr. Bell moved that the DAVI 
Board of Directors go on record as recog- 
nizing the need of professional films in the 
field of audiovisual education, and as urg- 
ing the production of such films. Ray Wy- 
man seconded the motion, and the motion 
carried. 

[Acting on this statement from the 
Board the new Executive Committee, 
meeting the final day of the Convention, 
appointed the following as a committee to 
formulate a precise policy statement which 
would apply to all producers seeking 
DAVI assistance: Robert Wagner, chair- 
man, Charles Schuller, Dudley Parsons, 
William King, and Raymond Wyman. Im- 
mediately upon completion of this task, 
the Executive Committee will arrange a 
meeting with producers to explore both 
policy and procedural aspects of DAVI 
collaboration. The Executive Committee 
expected to have a definite answer for 
Sutherland by the end of June.) 


Summer Meetings 


This schedule was approved for the sum- 
mer Executive and Board meetings, to be 
held in conjunction with the NEA Con- 
vention in St. Louis. Executive Committee, 
Saturday, June 27, from 2 to 5 p.m. and 
7:30 to 10 p.m. Board meeting, Sunday, 


June 28, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


New Committee Structure 


Mr. Schuller called on Mr. Bell to pre- 
sent the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Committees as amended by the 
Executive Comittee. (See Appndix B.) 
Mr. Bell moved adoption of these recom- 
mendations and Mr. Mereen seconded. Mr. 
Cochran requested an amendment that 
would put coordination of the Okoboji 
Conference under the Executive Secre- 
tary rather than the Convention Coordi- 
nator. He put his request in the form of 
a motion which was seconded by Bill King 
and carried. Dorothy Myers wondered why 
Adult Education was discontinued as an 
interest group. Mr. Bell justified its re- 
moval on.the grounds that there had been 
insufficient interest shown during the past 
several conventions. Miss Hyer reminded 
the Board that any of these occupational 
interest sections could be reformed when- 
ever demand warranted it. Recourse would 
be a simple matter of petitioning the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Mr. Finn congratulated Mr. Bell on an 
able administrative analysis, but said his 
feeling was that DAVI had again managed 
to reach an impasse. One cannot look at 
this picture he said without seeing what 
a tremendous program it is—thirteen 
projects, all told. We are still riding the 
horse in all directions, he said. We must 
have priorities. He moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee appoint a committee to 
prepare a statement of philosophy for 
DAVI from which priorities can be implied. 
Mr. Tiemann seconded, and the motion 
carried. Mr. Schuller then asked for the 
question concerning the Recommendations 
of ‘the Committee on Committees as 
amended. The motion was restated, sec- 
ynded, and carried. 


Convention Sites 


The Board indicated their preference 
for convention sites as follows: 1962— 
Kansas City (first); Milwaukee (second) ; 
and Louisville (third). 1963—Denver 
(first); Regina, Saskatchewan (second); 
and San Diego (third). 


Board Committee on Finance 


As last order of business the Board 
heard the report from the Board Com 
mittee which had considered certain fi- 
nance matters such as the DAVI dues 
structure, special rates on AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION, etc. The Committee recom- 
mended that the national office make a 
renewed effort to get AVI on the list of 
recommended publications of the American 
Association of School Librarians. The 
Committee did not recommend making a 
drive for subscriptions to the magazine 
among other NEA groups at. reduced 
rates: the feeling was that this might 
undereut future DAVI membership drives. 
The Committee did recommend special 
introductory offers at $3 apiece to Cana- 
dian groups, and to principals and libra- 
ries in this country. 

The Committee felt that deliberations 
had not been sufficiently lengthv to con- 
sider properly the question of dues struc- 
ture and recommended that it deliberate 
this matter further and report to the new 
Executive Committee. Mr. King moved 
that the Committee’s recommendations be 
accepted; J. J. McPherson seconded the 
motion, and the motion carried. 

Mr. Schuller read wires expressing 
best wishes for a successful convention 
from Dr. Carr, Lyle Ashby, Wanda Daniel 
Domino, Ray Denno, and Virginia Kelly. 

The meeting was adjourned. 
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Turn over an RCA “Life-Tested’’* 
16mm Projector to amateurs of any 
age. Before you know it, they’ll be 
rolling a show with the pictures and 
sound you’d expect from a veteran. 
That’s the way RCA engineers 
planned the entire RCA “Life-Tested’’* 
line, which includes: 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Senior Projector 


Easiest, fastest film threading in the 
16mm field, operation quiet as a 
whisper, uses 1200-watt lamps to 
throw 20% more light on screen, 
separate loudspeaker for large areas. 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Junior Projector 


Built-in lubrication, designed for 
1200-watt lamps which give bright- 
est pictures, pressure guides treat 
films with velvet touch, easy thread- 


ing in less than 30 seconds, single 
compact case including loudspeaker. 


“Scholastic” Audio Aids 


New and ruggedly-engineered line 
with special classroom features: 
Record players have metal reinforced 
corners and speaker grilles; guarded 
tone arms. Push button Tape 
Recorder and High Fidelity Record 
Player are equipped with “Tri-Coustic” 
speaker system for high fidelity sound 
reproduction. At your RCA Audio- 


Tmk(s) ® 


“LIFE-TESTED’*\ 


Visual Dealer’s. 


See, hear, and operate them at your 
RCA Audio-Visual Dealer’s . . . or 
have him come to your school and 
demonstrate. Look for his number 
under ‘‘Motion Picture Equipment 
and Supplies” in your Classified 
Directory. 

*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED"” Projectors. Individ compo- 
nents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE-TESTED"” 


at RCA means better, more reliable performance from 
RCA Projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS + CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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APPENDIX A: PROPOSED POLICY 

REGARDING ACCEPTANCE AND 

ADMINISTRATION OF AWARDS 
AND RECOGNITIONS 


I. Purposes of Awards and Recogni- 
tions: (a) to encourage work which will 
advance the field of audiovisual education; 
(b) to give recognition to individuals and 
groups who have demonstrated profes- 
sional excellence in the audiovisual! field; 
(c) to provide individual firms or organi- 
zations which have an interest in the im- 
provement of audiovisual education an 
opportunity to participate in giving recog- 
nition to persons or groups who have 
brought advancement to the field. 


II. Administration of Awards and Recog- 
nitions: All decisions governing the cre- 
ation, acceptance and administration of 
awards and recognitions rest with the 


tee of DAVI if the name of DAVI is used 
in connection with the award or recogni- 
tion. 


III. Implementations: 1) A group of 
persons appointed by the Board and Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to be known as the 
Awards and Recognitions Committee, wil! 
serve as an advisory committee to the 
Board and Executive Committee on all 
matters concerning the creation, accept- 
ance, and administration of awards and 
recognitions, to wit: (a) Determination of 
the composition, duties, and terms of office 
of the members of the Awards and Recog- 
nitions Committee are the responsibility 
of the Board of Directors. (b) 
for granting awards and_ recognitions 
must be submitted in writing to the 
Awards and Recognitions Committee in 
sare of the Executive Secretary, DAVI, 
not less than one month in advance of a 
meeting of the Board of Directors if i 
is to be given consideration at that meet- 
ing. 2) All announcements regarding 
awards and recognitions must be made by 
the Board. Announcements must be re- 
viewed by members of the Awards and 
Recognitions Committee to insure consist 
ency of advisory and administrative ac 
tion. 3) The Board of Directors may ter- 
minate an award or award program under 
the following conditions: (a) When the 
donor fails to adhere to terms of the 
award or award program as recommended 
by the Awards and Recognitions Commit- 
tee and approved by the Board. (b) When 
the donor fails to demonstrate that the 
award or recognition represents, as an 
initial interest, the improvement of audio- 
visual education. (c) Prior to the termi- 
nation of an award or award program, 
three months notice must be given to the 
donor and a hearing provided by the 
Board of Directors or a designated body 
representing the Board. 4) All titles and 
inscriptions of awards and recognitions 
approved by the Board of Directors must 
‘arry the identification of the donor and 
DAVI: (a) It is recommended that titles 
and inscriptions of awards identify the 
purpose for which the award is given. (b) 
Approval of titles and inscriptions of 
awards rests with the Board of Directors. 


Proposals 


IV. Nature of Awards and Recognitions: 
Awards and recognitions will be submitted, 
and considered, under one of the follow- 
ing two major divisions: Operational: 
Awards and recognitions to individuals 
contributing to the improvement of the 
management of audiovisual programs and 
services on all levels of the instructional 
program. Research: Awards and recogni- 
tions to individuals contributing to re- 
search in the audiovisual field. 


V. Types of Awards: All donations pro- 
posed by donors must have the approval 
of the Awards and Recognitions Commit- 
tee and the Board. Awards and recogni- 
tions must be compatible with ethical 
standards of the profession. All awards 
presented to an individual must be accom- 
panied by a certificate or trophy identi- 
fying the recipient individual. Contribu- 
tion of funds, or certificates representing 
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monetary contributions, may not be pre- 
sented by an individual, organization or 
group to an individual directly responsi- 
ble for the purchase of products, mate- 
rials or services made available by the 
donor. Contribution of funds, or certifi- 
cates recognizing monetary contributions, 
may be given such persons as described 
above with understanding that the donor 
and recipient mutually contribute the 
funds, in the name of both, to an individ- 
ual institution or organization in the field 
of audiovisual education not directly re- 
sponsible for the purchase of a product, 
material, or service. Such contribution of 
funds may be given in the name of the 
donor and primary recipient in the form 
of scholarships, grants, grants-in-aid, fel- 
lowships, research grants, research-grants- 
in-aid, or others as designated by the 
Board. 


VI. Nominations: The development of 
nomination instruments, geographic 
boundaries for given awards, selection and 
screening will be the responsibility of the 
Awards and Recognitions Committee and 
dependent upon final approval of the 
Board. 


VII. Policy Changes: Policy governing 
acceptance and administration of awards 
and recognitions stated in this document 
may be changed only in accordance with 
provisions of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of DAVI—Submitted by Ronald L. 
Hunt, chairman of the Committee; Eliza- 
heth Golterman, Ernest Tiemann; A. J. 


Foy Cross, and Harold Wigren. 


APPENDIX B: 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
AND THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING PROJECT 
COMMITTEES 
1. Archives and History Committee— 
It is recommended this committee be con- 
tinued. 
2. AV Instructional Materials Commit- 
tee—-It is recommended this committee be 
terminated upon completion of any proj- 
ects which are near completion. Other 
projects which are under way, but not 
near completion, to be assigned to new 
committees each with a single definite 
project assignment. 
3. Buildings and Equipment Committee 

It is recommended this committee be 
continued and the _ booklet, Planning 
Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials, No. 2, Auditoriums, be revised by 
this committee. It is also recommended 
this committee be directed to maintain 
close liaison with the committee on stand- 
ards for audio-visual equipment. 
4. County and Cooperative Programs 
Committee—It is recommended this com- 
mittee be terminated as a committee. 
» Committee on Evaluation of Second- 
try Schools AV Programs—lIt. is recom- 
mended this committee be terminated. 
6. Legislative Committee—It is recom- 
mended this committee be continued. 


i. Professional Education Committee— 
is recommended this committee and the 


Teacher Education Committee be merged 
and that the new committee be named the 
Professional and Teacher Education Com- 
mittee. 

8. Research Committee — It is recom- 
mended this committee be continued. 

9. School Service Corps Committee—It 
is recommended this committee be termi- 
nated. 

10. Standards for AV Equipment Com- 
mittee—It is recommended this committee 
be continued and the name be changed 
to Standards and Specifications for AV 
Equipment Committee. 

11. Teacher Education Committee (See 


item 7). 
12. Television Committee—It is recom- 
mended this committee be continued if the 
present committee suggests a definite 
project which is acceptable to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
13. Coordination of Project Committees 
-It is recommended the Executive Secre- 
tary be requested to designate a staff 
member as coordinator for each project 
committee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
FUNCTIONAL COMMITTEES 


1. Termination of Functional Commit- 
tees It is recommended the following 
named functional committees be termi- 
nated: (a) Adult Education Committee; 
(b) Armed Forces Program Committee; 
and (c) College and University Programs 
Committee. 

9 Occupational Interest Sections—lIt is 
recommended that these DAVI Convention 
Sections be authorized in lieu of function- 
al committees: (a) College and Univer- 
sity Programs Section; (b) School Sys- 
tems Programs Section; (c) Individual 
Schools Programs Section; (d) Religious 
Education Programs Section; (e) Armed 
Forces Programs Section. It is further 
recommended these sections be authorized 
to organize sub-sections. For example the 
School Systems Programs Section may 
wish to have sub-sections such as: County 
and Cooperative Programs Sub-section; 
Large Systems Programs Sub-section; 
Small Systems Programs Sub-sections, 
etc. 

3. Officers and Coordinators of Occupa- 
tional Interest Sections—It is recommend- 
ed that Convention Sections be authorized 
to elect their own officers and that the 
Executive Secretary be requested to as- 
sign to the Convention Coordinator the 
coordinating responsibilities for these sec- 
tions. It is further recommended that Con- 
vention Sections be directed to provide 
the Executive Secretary with a list of per- 
sons attending their meetings and the 
names of their officers by the end of each 
annual convention. 

4. Procedure for Organizing Occupatign- 
al Interest Sections--It is recommended 
the President be authorized to direct the 
organization of these sections during this 
convention. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING LIAISON 
AND JOINT COMMITTEES, COUNCILS, ETC. 


1. It is recommended we continue and 
further cooperate with such committees, 
councils, and commissions as the AV Coun- 
cil on Public Information, DAVI-ASCD 
Joint Committee, DAVI- AASL - ACRL 
Joint Committee, DAVI-NAEB Tape Re- 
cordings Committee, and DAVI-Modern 
Language Liaison Activity. It is recom- 
mended the Executive Secretary be re- 
quested to assign to a staff member the 
responsibility for coordinating these com- 
mittees, etc. 

2. Radio and Recording Committee—It 
is recommended the name of this commit- 
tee be changed to DAVI-NAEB Tape Re- 
cordings Committee if this change is 
agreeable to NAEB. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
PROCEDURAL COMMITTEES 


1. It is recommended these procedural 
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At the Sunset Heights Elementary School, selected by the A.A.S.A. for its exhibit of outstanding school 
designs, Mr. J. H. McBurney, Superintendent of the Webster City, lowa, Community School District, says: 
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“... trouble-free performance, yet our film schedules 
really punish these Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 


“Our projectors must run constantly against a tight incorrectly. Reel arms and drive belts, for example, 

schedule, because we have only one week to show are permanently attached. 

rented films throughout our entire district. Easy operation: No trouble-making threading 
“Our ten Pageants stand up well against this problems. The film path is printed in red right on 

grueling schedule, seldom needing service. Yet, the machine. One try is all anyone needs to thread 

when service is required, our Kodak Audio-Visual it properly without getting into trouble. 

Dealer is quick to respond. Permanent lubrication: No under-oiling or over- 
““We use Pageants exclusively.” oiling problems. No need to keep lubrication rec- 
One reason why Kodak Pageant Projectors stay ords. Pageant Projectors are oiled for life at the 

trouble-free—they’re built to keep an operator out factory. 

of trouble. Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to demon- 
No confusion: No parts for an operator to attach strate. Or, for literature, write for Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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DIE-CUT 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


ALPHABETS 
Visual 


letters 


2,3 & 4 INCH SIZES © 10 COLORS 
A quality product by the makers of STIK-A-LETTER 
Write for information 


Stik-a-letter Co. rt. 2, box 286, Escondido, Calif. 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


MOUNTS FOR 2x2 READYMOUNTS 


One-piece alu- 
minum frame 
and ultra-thin 
micro glass 
for mounting 
transparencies 
in Eastman 
standard 
Readymounts. 


Box of 20 frames and 40 glass. . $2. 00 
Box of 100 frames and 200 glass. $8.00 


Other Sizes Available - 24% x 2% - 
2 x 2 Super Slide - Airequipt Masks & Glass - 
Stereo (2) - 3% x 4 Frames, Masks, & Glass. 


2040 Stoner Avenue 


Los Angeles 25, Calif 


1959 
AMERICAN FILM 
FESTIVAL 
AWARD WINNERS 


a 
dancer’s 
world 


The 


GOLDEN 
AGE 

OF FLEMISH 

PAINTING 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG OF 
OUTSTANDING FILMS 


REMBRANDT FILM LIBRARY 
267 W. 25th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y.  ORegon 5-7220 


midwest office: 
614 Davis St. Evanston, Ill. 
Tel: DAvis 8-2411 
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committees be continued at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of our con- 
stitution: (a) National Convention Com- 
mittee; (b) Nominating Committee; (c) 
Planning Committee for the Lake Okoboji 
A-V Leadership Conference; (d) Resolu- 
tions Committee; (e) Auditing Commit- 
tee; and (f) Membership Committee. 


2. Awards and Recognitions Committee 
- No approved recommendation — Board 
may wish to authorize such a committee 
in lieu of the McGraw-Hill Award Com- 
mittee. 
3. Reclassifying Certain Procedural Com- 
mittees—lIt is recommended these commit- 
tees be reclassified as project committees: 
(a) Field Consultancy Service Commit- 
tee; and (b) Service Packet Committee. 
4. Convention Program Committee—It is 
recommended this be changed to National 
Convention Committee. 


Procedural Commit- 
tees—It is recommended the Executive 
Secretary be requested to assign to the 
Convention Coordinator coordinating re- 
sponsibilities for these committees: (a) 
National Convention Committee; and (b) 
Other committees concerned directly with 
convention activities. 

It is further recommended the Executive 
Secretary assume coordinating responsi- 


5. Coordination of 


bilities for these committees: (a) Nomi- 
nating Committee; (b) Resolutions Com- 
mittee; and (c) Planning Committee for 
Lake Okoboji Conference. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


1. It is recommended the President as- 
sume responsibility for the coordination 
of his advisory committees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
OTHER COMMITTEES 


1. International Relations Committee— 
It is recommended the present committee 
be converted into a project committee. 

2. Committee on Committees—It is rec- 
ommended this committee be continued 
and that its functions be extended to in- 
clude a study of the entire organizational 
structure of DAVI. It is further recom- 
mended this committee be requested to 
prepare job descriptions and assignments 
for all committees and that it make rec- 
ommendations for personnel assignments 
to committees. We recommend the Execu- 
tive Secretary as coordinator for this com- 
mittee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING NEW 
PROJECTS, COMMITTEES, ETC. 

1. It is recommended that all proposed 
new projects and committees be referred 
to the new Committee on Committees for 
study and recommendations. 


Resolutions in Brief 


SUPPORT FOR THE MURRAY-MET- 
CALF BILL—The members of DAVI rec- 
ognize the need for the revised version of 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, which the Na- 
tional Education Association endorsed, 
and urge passage of this bill so that it 
may operate parallel to and in conjunc- 
tion with the National Defense Education 
Act. 

THE MAGNUSON BILL—The members 
of DAVI endorse the principle of federal 
support for the construction and activa- 
tion of television facilities and specifically 
endorse the Magnuson bill as an example 
of this kind of legislation. 

HELEN RACHFORD FUND—tThe DAVI 
membership and officers wish to express 
thanks to the Helen Rachford AV Schol- 
arship Fund Committee for their splendid 
services. Additional gifts will be received 
for the fund at any time. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION — The 
members of DAVI will be grateful to have 
further attention centered on statistical 
information on the audiovisual field by 
the United States Office of Education. The 
staff of DAVI stands ready to work with 
the Office of Education in developing ap- 
propriate instruments for gathering the 
desired information. [A second resolution 
called the above resolution to the particu- 
lar attention of the Chief State School 
Officers, “inasmuch as the compiling and 
working out of such statistical informa- 
tion should, by all means, involve these 
Officers to the fullest extent.’’] 
ATTENDANCE AT DAVI NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS: The members of this 
association urge that study be given to 
ways and means of encouraging the 
boards of education, and school and col- 
lege administrators to make it possible 
for AV directors, coordinators, instruc- 
tional materials directors, and persons 
working in such capacities to attend the 
national DAVI conventions. [DAVI also 
expressed its thanks to members traveling 
considerable distances to attend the Con- 
vention. ] 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION: 


1. To Washington hosts, Lloyd J. An- 
drews, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, State of Washington; E. W. Camp- 
bell, superintendent of schools, Seattle; 
L. M. Dimmitt, superintendent of schools, 
King County; Irving Lieberman, director, 


School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington; and their staffs. 

2. To the Washington Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, and DAVI mem- 
bers from Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and 
British Columbia. 

3. To the Olympic Hotel, its management 
and staff. 

. To the nine local Convention Commit- 
tees; to the WDAVI Steering Committee 
and its co-chairmen, Edith Davidson Lind 
and Roy P. Wright. 

5. To Anna L. Hyer and her staff at na- 
tional headquarters for “another year of 
leadership.” Also to Mary C. Hedquist 
and Mickey Bloodworth for planning, di- 
rection, and coordination of the 1959 Con- 
vention. 

6. To the exhibitors. The members of 
DAVI wish there were a better way to 
express their very sincere appreciation 
for the continued and effective coopera- 
tion and support of the exhibitors—manu- 
facturers and producers of audiovisual 
materials and equipment. Nevertheless, 
we again extend our warm thanks. 

7. To the Congress of the United States 
for its interest and action in the appro- 
priation of money for improvement of 
educational media provided under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

8. To the U.S. Office of Education for a 
job well done in gearing itself to the 
manifold responsibilities placed upon it 
through the National Defense Education 
Act; and to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for his willingness to include the offi- 
cers and other delegates of DAVI in early 
consultation on implementation of the 
Act. 

9. To Teaching Film Custodians for 
grants of funds to the Field Service Com- 
mittee, to the Lake Okoboji Leadership 
Conference, to the DAVI Research Com- 
mittee for the next two years; and for its 
continuing work in supplying films to 
schools. 

10. To Lee Cochran, his staff, and the 
State University of Iowa, for their untir- 
ing work on behalf of the Lake Okoboji 
Conference each year. 

11. To the National Education Associa- 
tion, its board of directors, its executive 
secretary, its headquarters staff, and all 
of its departments, for their cooperation 
and support. 
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Dear Audio Visual Director, 
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, We are extremely gratified by the recognition given our 
wee films during the recent film festivals. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES was 
na- awarded a Blue Ribbon at the American p 
ae Film Festival as the year's best elemen- % 
di. tary science film. q 
on- 

HOW WE EXPLORE SPACE was awarded 
a a Chris Statuette as the best elementary a 
fl science film screened at the Film Festival § 
ual of Greater Columbus. It was also judged ‘ 
National Film Award Winner by Scholas- 
tic Teacher Magazine. 
of 3 
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We would like to express our appreciation to all the F, 

br people and institutions who helped us make these films. And 
it our very special thanks to all of you for your enthusiastic 
n reception of them. 
le 
y Sincerely, 
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ARE YOUR WINDOWS ASIMGMEEMIBEINDUR METHODS? 


makes your out of date unless... 


“4 


THEY MAKE ANY ROOM BLACK-OUT  ' YET GIVE AN INFINITE AND COST LITTLE TO START 
DARK IN SECONDS... EVEN AT NOON! RANGE OF LIGHT CONTROL! WITH...LESS TO MAINTAIN! 


Sure, black-out coverings get the room dark. But they don’t cut down on glare. Sure, conventional 77am 
coverings contro] daylight. But they don’t achieve an effective black-out. That’s why both are as ay 
out of date as a one-room school! Only Flexalum Audio-Visual blinds can give you the precise light 
control you need for everyday class activities ...and also plunge the room into absolute darkness 
for Audio-Visual teaching. Reasons: Flexalum is made with more slats, which means greater overlap— | 
plus special light channels which keep light out around the sides. All this and you save, too. Because | 
Flexalum also gives more years of service than any other 
type of window covering...a promise we back with a five- 
year written guarantee. Look into Flexalum for your school. 
Write for test results and specification data to: Bridgeport Brass Co.—Hunter Douglas Division, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDIO-VI AL BLINDS 

Newest Flexalum exclusive: 
plastic-lined side- ‘channels 

eliminate noisy “‘flutter.’ 
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